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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Budapest, 1938 


HE 34th World Eucharistic Congress is over. Its 
ceremonies have been fittingly described in Catholic 


papers even if the secular Press had scanty space to 
spare for it. Budapest was a happy choice for both historic 
and scenic reasons. First of all the national celebrations for 
the ninth centenary of St. Stephen coincided with the inter- 
national Congress. And besides, the Danube flows there in 
stately majesty between the newer quarter of Pest and the 
older Buda, once a centre of the Turks, dominated by its 
Royal Castle and Coronation church. A natural setting for 
pomp and pageantry. For pageantry there was, plenty of it, 
and quite rightly so: the whole occasion was one of homage 
paid, and loyalty expressed, to the Eucharistic King of Kings. 
The city on either bank brilliantly illuminated: costumes 
more varied and colours brighter than our Western eyes are 
accustomed to: Communion distributed to 60,000 children 
from ciboriums brought to the open-air altar in a movable 
golden shrine: the procession of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the evening along the river, with hundreds of boats, ablaze 
with light : the most impressive Midnight Mass, attended by 
close upon a quarter of a million men. And there clearly 
was the feeling, insisted upon and emphasized by the Car- 
dinal Legate in his opening address, that in ardent devotion 
to the Eucharistic Christ may be found the source of that 
strength and courage which every Christian needs to-day 
perhaps more than ever, the deep roots of peace and mutual 
understanding, so much desired but apparently so difficult of 
realization. 


The Legate’s Speech 
HE appointment of Cardinal Pacelli as Papal Legate 
to the Congress was not unnaturally regarded as a mark 
of special favour. In his opening address, delivered in French 
but prefaced with a’ short introduction in Hungarian, he 
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spoke of the role or mission which the Congress would have 
to fulfil. This purpose was indeed threefold. It was first of 
all to proclaim before a world sick with religious indifference 
and poisoned further through active atheism, in a confident 
and vigorous Credo, the fundamental truths of the Incarna- 
tion. Where would this act of faith seem more genuine than 
here where they were united in devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? For faith in the Eucharist is faith in the whole order 
of our Redemption, throughout the centuries prepared and 
prophesied, realized in the Incarnation, in the Life and Pas- 
sion and Glorification of our Saviour, continued within and 
by the Church. The Eucharist is in the truest sense a com- 
pendium or synthesis of all our Faith. The second element, 
SO necessary in a generation which is emancipating itself 
more and more from the Law of God, is an acceptance of the 
principles of the Eucharist. This means a real correspondence 
between life and faith. The exhortation of our Lord ‘‘Sancti 
estote’’ is the obvious answer to the Credo in which that faith 
is asserted. The Sacrament of the Altar thus becomes the 
school of holiness in which the Christian learns to bring his 
conduct into harmony with the dignity of this ‘‘mystery of 
mysteries’ in which he participates, to live more and more 
according to the life of grace of which this sacrament is the 
chief source. The third and final element is to be found in 
a familiar title given to the Eucharist. It is the ‘‘vinculum 
caritatis,’’ the bond of fellow-feeling and brotherly love. In 
a world twisted with hatred and wounded by strife and war 
it is our task to seek and manifest a truly Christian spirit of 
peace, inspired from that sacred source. The Cardinal’s 
address was realistic, for it considered the present situation in 
all its gravity: but, at the same time, it encouraged, 
strengthened and elevated. 


The Absentees 


T is sad to reflect that one large group of Catholics, and 

those quite near at hand, were unable to be represented at 
the Congress. This was not only a bitter disappointment for 
the thousands of Germans and Austrians, who would most 
readily have taken part in it, particularly for the many Aus- 
trians who until two months ago had intended to do so, but 
also a studied insult offered to the Church and the Govern- 
ment of Hungary. Most unfortunate is this new separation 
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of Austria and Hungary, two countries whose destinies have 
been closely linked since the day of the memorable defeat at 
Mohacs when, for self-protection, they united under a com- 
mon ruler. The new Constitution of 1867 made them part- 
ners in the Dual Monarchy: they were divided from one 
another only at the end of the War. The history they 
experienced in common may reasonably be termed a Catholic 
one. For during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it 
was largely concerned with the defence of the Christian West 
against the attacks of the Turks (Hungary was not free from 
Turkish occupation until the end of the seventeenth century) 
and the re-winning for the Faith of large areas that had 
lapsed into Protestantism. The conduct of the Government 
of the Reich in forbidding any representation at the Congress 
of its more than twenty-five million Catholic subjects, was 
an ungracious and unmannerly act towards the rulers of a 
neighbouring and friendly country, and at the same time a 
deliberate snub for the Catholic Church. In its “‘angel of 
light’? moments it professes to be the defender of religion. 
Its recent prohibition will only accentuate, if such accentua- 
tion be needed, the extreme dimness of that light. 


The Eastern Marches 


T is good for us to have our attention directed to the 

Catholics of Middle and Eastern Europe. Mr. Baldwin 
once remarked that Britain’s frontier is on the Rhine. There 
is just the danger that our mental frontier does not extend 
much further. The descriptions of the Eucharistic Congress 
will have reminded many that the Hungarians are historically 
a Catholic nation: about two-thirds of their number are 
Catholic to-day. That Faith they have had to keep under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty. To give but one 
example, the central portion of their territory was occupied 
by the Turks for nearly two centuries: and these invaders 
not only persecuted the Church but encouraged Protestant 
propaganda to give it a rival. And, as has already been 
remarked, the Hungarians had to re-Catholicize the regions 
that had lapsed. A second country of which these pages have 
endeavoured to remind their resders in this and the last 
issue, is Poland. With the exception of its large Jewish con- 
tingent, Poland is almost completely Catholic. Its history 
during the nineteenth century, when it was largely subject 
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to Lutheran Prussia and Orthodox Russia, is sufficient 
guarantee that it has not preserved its religious belief without 
sacrifice and effort. Poland, like Hungary, has been one of 
the Eastern Marches of the Church, one of the countries that 
has felt the attack of Tartar and Turk from the East, with 
the added complication of Russians and Swedes. And Poland 
remains an Eastern March in a very definite sense to-day : 
it is the bulwark of the West against the advance and influ- 
ence of the Soviet States. It is fair to say, I think, that we 
have not the understanding of that country’s historic mission 
and present position and problems that we might well acquire. 
Possibly the canonization of St. Andrew Bobola, now con- 
sidered there as a national patron, will serve as an introduc- 
tion to that wider comprehension. There is a further mission 
which the Holy Father has twice associated publicly with St. 
Andrew and his country: first, in the homily read on the 
occasion of the canonization, and more recently, on June 7th, 
in an address to Polish pilgrims. On both occasions the 
Saint is declared to have been a martyr in the cause of re- 
union of the Churches of East and West. His country is a 
natural bridge to such reunion, both from its geographical 
position and from the fact that the Poles are Slavs, but of the 
Latin rite. 


Spain 
HE war in Spain continues, with its consequent loss of 
life and material destruction. From a military point of 

view the ultimate victory of General Franco appears certain : 

it is being delayed by the introduction from abroad of more 
and more war material for the other side. A former Minister 
of Finance in the Republican Government, Sefior Pedregal, 
has joined the number of those one-time liberals who recog- 
nize the impossibility of the present Left regime. In a letter 
to The Sunday Times for June 5th, he denounced the assis- 
tance which ‘‘democratic States’’ are giving to the Barcelona 

Reds. ‘‘They are prolonging a situation,’’ he writes, ‘‘the 

solution of which is no longer in question, but which, being 

thus prolonged, is ruining Spain.’’ This should be obvious. 

The sooner the war is over, the sooner can begin the vital 

work of reconstruction. A further, and to the Nationalists 

a very irritating, reason for this delay is the refusal of other 

Powers to allow them to make use of their superiority at sea 
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in a coastal blockade, in other words, an almost unparalleled 
denial to them of belligerent rights. It is well to bear this in 
mind when indignant outbursts denounce the recent bombing 
of British ships in Spanish harbours. In England to-day 
indignation is very easily turned into one particular channel. 
There is irresponsible talk of reprisals, of counter-measures. 
But, as cooler-headed members of the Government have 
pointed out, it is difficult to see what measures could be em- 
ployed short of open intervention. Naturally such loss of 
life is to be deplored. But no one will deny that Spanish 
harbours are military objectives and not a few will put the 
pertinent question as to what those ships are doing there at 
all. They are running a dangerous risk when they put them- 
selves in a zone of war and are presumably well recompensed 
for this adventure. They have taken advantage of the pro- 
tection they receive at sea and the now quite ineffective three- 
miles-limit (ineffective, that is, with the modern speed of 
ships and range of guns) to re-provision and, it is claimed, to 
re-munition one side in the civil war. Is it surprising that 
the other side, denied its right to put a stop to this traffic 
at sea, should begin to interfere with it or make it more un- 
pleasant from the air? If a flag is to command respect, care 
must be taken that it be not used as a screen or piece of 
camouflage. There have been most remarkably odd British 
vessels in Spanish ports during the war, some of them just 
within, but only just within, the meaning of the Act. 

The position is clear enough. A Times editorial for June 
15th insists firmly that such vessels have been repeatedly 
warned that they proceed within the three-mile limit entirely 
on their own responsibility. That they do so is due to the 
fact that owners and crew think the gain is worth the risk. 
The coastal trade of Eastern Spain has passed largely into 
British hands partly, no doubt, because of the protection 
afforded to their ships at sea. ‘‘Ever since the conditions, 
as a result of the civil war, have become more difficult, more 
perilous and more profitable, there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of British and semi-British ships, and 
foreign-manned ships flying the Red Ensign, making for the 
Eastern coasts of Spain.’’ On the whole this is one of the 
simpler problems in which modern bombing figures. There 
are others far more complicated. As far as Spain is concerned 
these have been considered quite recently in these pages 
(March, 1938, pp. 263—265). 
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Pax Romana and Spanish Students 


AX ROMANA is an international association of Catholic 

students, to which the Federations in the various 
countries are affiliated. It is only natural, therefore, that this 
organization should endeavour to do what it can to help 
Spanish University students whose future careers have been 
seriously jeopardized through the war. Such help will have 
nothing to do with political considerations, though one of the 
tasks, undertaken at the request of Cardinal Goma y Tomas, 
the Spanish Primate, will be the spreading of the truth con- 
cerning the situation in that country. The collective letter of 
the Spanish hierarchy, dated July 1, 1937, is to be taken as a 
basic document for this work. It is hoped also that practical 
assistance may be given in two forms. Where student-houses 
are available, rooms will be provided during an academic 
year or half-year for a number of Spanish students to allow 
them to pursue their professional or university studies. 
Secondly, an attempt will be made to provide books to render 
possible a later reconstitution of Spanish student libraries. 
This is a praiseworthy effort in the true spirit of Pax Romana, 
which incidentally rendered similar service after the War to 
students in Central Europe. 


Spain and the Society of Jesus 

N a decree dated May 3rd, General Franco has made atone- 

ment, to use the words of the decree, for an act of injus- 
tice committed against the Society of Jesus. This injustice 
is to be found in the 26th article of the Republican constitu- 
tion of 1931, and in an ordinance of the ministry of Justice 
for the following year which exiled the Society from Spain 
and confiscated its houses and property. The new edict re- 
vokes these measures and restores to the Society its full rights 
and position as one of the religious Orders of the Church. 
‘Since the Spanish State,’’ so runs the decree, ‘‘recognizes 
and affirms the existence of the Catholic Church as a perfect 
society with the plenitude of its rights, it must also acknow- 
ledge the juridical personality of religious Orders that have 
been canonically approved, as has been the Society of Jesus.”’ 
The edict further asserts that the Society is an Order that is 
eminently Spanish and has been associated with the finest 
efforts of national culture and heroism, and that the enemies 
of the Society have been the foes also of what is best and 
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noblest in the Spanish tradition. May this righting of a 
wrong re-open for the Spanish Fathers of the Society the old 
avenues of work and endeavour, and add to these fresh paths 
hitherto untrodden. 


Convocation and the Doctrinal Report 


N THE Monrtu for last March (pp. 257—260) was reviewed 

the ‘‘Report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine ap- 
pointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922.” 
The Church Times (January 28th) had already judged it to 
be ‘‘English in its timidity and in its spirit of compromise 
and in its robust optimism—its belief that somehow, some- 
where, somewhen, our present antitheses will be sublimated 
into higher synthesis.’’ The compromise was obvious from 
the start: but the optimism proved less robust than was ex- 
pected and possibly a trifle premature. The publication of 
the Report provoked letters and petitions in protest and 
created an atmosphere of apprehension and bewilderment. It 
has now been presented to the Upper House of Canterbury 
Convocation ‘‘with a comprehensive resolution worthy, in 
virtue of its length and complexity, of the document itself.’ * 
The resolution proposed the acceptance of the Report and 
this was unanimously carried, though only after a petition 
had been read, signed by more than 6,000 clergy, and express- 
ing their alarm at certain statements to which the Report had 
given rise. And so the Report is finally accepted: but not 
in any sense as a declaration of belief: simply as ‘‘a state- 
ment of the agreement and disagreement actually existing, 
and a contribution to understanding and appreciation of one 
another on the part of those who differ’’ (words of the resolu- 
tion): in other words, as a confession that it is impossible 
for them to adopt a definite attitude on some of the most 
fundamental questions of faith. Those who accept the Virgin 
Birth are to be as nice as they can to those who do not: 
and believers in the Resurrection of Christ to appreciate the 
good points of non-believers. The truth or importance of 
either doctrine is apparently a secondary matter. To cover 
their confusion at this unsatisfactory position, one or two of 
the Bishops assembled thought it expedient to refer in manner 
uncomplimentary to the rigidity of the Catholic Church. 
The Report, according to the Bishop of Derby, ‘‘decisively 
rejected the view that there existed a ready-made Christian 


1 The Church Times, June 3rd, p. 643. 
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theology revealed in the form of propositional statements from 
heaven.’’ The Bishop of Southwark, welcoming it as a frank 
and honest expression of opinion, said that he would hate 
to belong to a religious society which pretended that differ- 
ences did not exist and which adopted a hush-hush policy 
with regard to them—he might have added, which claimed to 
teach with authority and had done so for nineteen centuries 
at the cost of sacrifice and effort, the revealed doctrine of 
Christ. Such remarks are rather a commentary upon their 
own helplessness. Letters in the same number of The Church 
Times show that this is realized by members of their own 
fold as well as by Catholics. One letter suggests that an 
uncritical reader of Press comments on the Report ‘‘would 
not unnaturally conclude that the Church’s standard of ortho- 
dox religious teaching is either extremely vague or non- 
existent’’ (a critical reader might be even more certain of 
it). A second correspondent reminds them that ‘‘our people”’ 
are not looking for a statement of differences: ‘‘they look 
up and are not fed; they have asked for bread and been given 
a stone.”’ 


The Godless Congress 


T appears that no legal steps can be taken to prevent the 

holding in England of an International Congress of an 
association which styles itself the World Union of Free- 
thinkers, though no doubt some of the less desirable aliens, 
who propose attending, will be refused admittance to the 
country. There is scarcely another word so misused as 
“‘liberty’’ and its attendant adjective. Liberty has become 
the equivalent of doing anything but what is right. The 
epithet ‘‘free’’ attached to ‘‘thought’’ means freedom to accept 
anything except the truth. The “‘free’’-thinker, for all his 
epitheton ornans, is not free to hold that God exists: it is the 
most cheerless of all dogmatisms, that of denial and disbelief. 
Were it merely a meeting of such English bodies as the Ethi- 
cal Union, the National Secular Society, we might weli ignore 
it. But to-day it is clearly associated with the atheistic pro- 
paganda of the Soviets. The Union in question was founded 
in Russia in close connexion with Communism. The subse- 
quent claim that in spite of its spiritual or atheistic affinities 
it has no political association, is difficult to accept. The 
Anti-Religiosnik (quoted in The Tablet for June 11th) is 
sufficiently interested to give a programme of the Congress. 
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This includes lectures on ‘‘The Work done by the Godless 
throughout the World,’ ‘‘The Reality of Atheistic Morals’’ 
and ‘‘The Danger of the Vatican.’’ That such a Congress 
can be tolerated in this country is at once a commentary upon 
the latitude of English laws and an insult to whatever religious 
faith and sentiment this country has. A writer to The Times 
(June 15th) urges that opposition to the Congress would show 
“a spirit of intolerance reminiscent of the Middle Ages, when 
repression of the free play of the human mind was believed 
in and practised.’’ ‘‘Let us not,’’ he adds, ‘‘have a retreat to 
mental slavery of this kind.’’ Repression, indeed: and this 
is the sort of plea that is made on behalf of our self-styled 
“‘free-thinkers’’ whose spiritual or atheistic home is Russia, 
where naturally the free play of the human mind is allowed its 
fullest scope! The question is whether we are to ignore their 
meeting or regard it as a public danger. In either case let us 
be rid of them and their blasphemies as soon as possible. 


Not Quite Pacifism 

E have had occasion to refer more than once to a cer- 

tain tendency in a small group of Catholics towards 
an ultra-pacifistic point of view, that practically rules out 
from the beginning any use of force. In this connexion the 
letter of the Holy Father sent recently to the Mexican hier- 
archy merits our and their attention. It deals first with Catho- 
lic Action in the social, intellectual and educational fields, 
and insists that it may not be subordinated to any other activity 
whatsoever. But once this scale of values be accepted, His 
Holiness continues, it is obvious that the Christian life, in 
order to develop, needs external and tangible supports, and 
that the Church, since it is a society of men, cannot exist or 
grow if it does not enjoy liberty of action. As a consequence 
“it is only natural that when even the most elementary re- 
ligious and civil liberties are attacked Catholic citizens should 
not passively resign themselves to forgo them. Though the 
suitability of vindicating these rights and liberties, and how 
vigorously this should be done, will vary according to cir- 
cumstances.’’ The letter concludes with a reminder to the 
Bishops that the methods adopted for the vindication of such 
rights are only means to an end, must be lawful and not in- 
trinsically evil, and must be employed only in so far as they 
serve to secure the end in view. He approves of the teach- 
ing given by them to their people that the Church promotes 
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peace and order even at the cost of great sacrifices to herself 
but also that ‘‘if the case arose where the civil power should 
so trample on justice and truth as to destroy the very founda- 
tions of authority, it would scarcely be possible to condemn 
citizens for uniting to defend the Nation and themselves by 
lawful and appropriate means against those who use the power 
of the State to drag the Nation to ruin.” 


Summer Schools 


UMMER is the season when men’s minds are filled with 

visions of holidays, of sun and sea and woodland, of in- 
action or at least of action of a different and more pleasant 
kind. But it is also the occasion when the thoughts of a 
chosen few centre around the idea of summer schools. There 
are two such Catholic ‘‘schools’’ which have by now become 
a recognized institution. The early days of August would 
somehow seem empty were they no longer there. These are 
the Summer School organized by the Catholic Social Guild 
and held at Oxford, and that concerned with theological sub- 
jects which holds its sessions at Cambridge. Full details 
may be found in the weekly papers with dates and costs and 
names of lecturers. The lectures are not meant for experts 
even if the lecturers themselves merit that designation, being 
men of knowledge and distinction from England and abroad. 
There is no need to insist that acquaintance with theology or 
Scripture (for this year’s Cambridge subject is the Old Testa- 
ment) is not the prerogative of the priest and theologian, 
and still less need, I imagine, to suggest that a sound know- 
ledge of Catholic teaching and principles on social questions 
is both valuable and necessary to-day. For a few days two 
small Catholic Universities are created. People listen to well- 
informed lectures, discuss in groups and with one another 
the problems they have at heart. When the days are over, 
they are wiser, more enthusiastic, more conscious of their 
mission. It is a holiday of a new kind. 


Portugal 

HE CATHOLIC HERALD for June toth gives ex- 

tracts from the Bishops’ Easter Pastoral and from a 
recent speech of Dr. Salazar, which deserve further reproduc- 
tion. The former document, recognizing some latent dangers 
no doubt, prays ‘‘that God may not allow the pagan idol of 
Totalitarian State rule to seduce the generous souls of our 
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youth, who may not offer themselves, like sacrifices to 
Moloch, to be immolated for the greatness and glory of the 
deified State: that our youth be trained in obedience, but 
that they may acknowledge only one Lord of their conscience, 
Christ : that they may have the sense of discipline but also 
that of liberty, without which the former becomes an oppres- 
sion: that they may pursue health of body and physical 
strength and beauty but not forget that the spirit is greater 
than the flesh, that virtue is worth more than physical per- 
fection, and justice and love more than triumphant oppres- 
sion: that peace is better than war and truth nobler than 
material interest.’’ Dr. Salazar after pointing out the weak- 
ness of an abstract idealism, goes on to show the dangers 
that lurk in the opposite doctrine of realism. This will lead 
men, he considers, ‘‘to what is a denial and weakening of 
that very policy. I refer to the danger of the fait accompli 
and of the policy of brute force.’ ‘‘No man,” he adds, ‘‘can 
possibly hold that mere executive force is enough, and those 
of us who would like to live in peace and enjoy our just dues, 
must deplore all courses which are indifferent to the claims 
of right and destitute of a higher ideal of justice.’? These 
passages need no special comment except the hint that those 
sections of the secular Press which are so consistently unfair 
where Portugal is concerned, might learn to speak with a 
little discrimination. 


Women’s Rally at the Albert Hall 


HE Osservatore Romano for June 7th allots with evi- 

dent satisfaction a column and a half of its front page 
to an account of this meeting, which it describes as ‘‘an im- 
pressive gathering of English Catholic Action.’’ It stresses 
the fact that Mr. Walter Elliot was present and is careful to 
develop the two main themes discussed. Dr. Rewcastle had 
defined its purpose as that of providing a public declaration 
of the interest felt by Catholics, in the moral, physical and 
intellectual training of the young and the further need of 
presenting to them the traditional ideals of Christianity. The 
two themes, closely allied, were those of education and the 
family. Cardinal Hinsley, who presided, gave a short his- 
tory of Catholic educational effort in England and referred to 
difficulties under which Catholics labour in their attempt to 
secure a full religious education, which in its turn is the best 
guarantee of decent citizenship. The duties of parents must 
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not lightly be set aside: nor may their wishes be ignored. 
Children belong to them first and foremost, for the family is 
naturally prior to the State which supposes and yet cannot 
supplant that more intimate institution. Public meetings of 
this kind are of undoubted value : and this not merely to pro- 
claim to others what we teach and hold, but also to recall 
those same principles to our own minds. The complete or 
even partial State organization of education may easily sug- 
gest to the individual parent that he or she is now relieved of 
further responsibility. Such a conclusion were false. That 
responsibility remains, but to-day it is sometimes too ob- 
viously shirked. It has been pointed out by the German 
Bishops to the faithful that it is their task to counter and 
remove the extravagant and often anti-Christian ideas which 
their children have been forced to assimilate in the State 
schools. With ourselves the task is simpler, though by no 
means non-existent: for we are still able to insist upon the 
right of Catholic education in Catholic schools. 

The second theme was that of the sanity and sanctity of 
family life. Here again it is not sufficient to announce to others 
the principles which we profess, but we have to ensure that 
those principles are put into effective practice. To-day the 
strength of the family unit is not only attacked by bureaucratic 
interference from without but alsoundermined by loose notions 
of marriage and married obligations from within. Here a con- 
stant reminder of Catholic principles may be necessary. In 
southern England there is little Catholic atmosphere except 
that which is generated in a parish, or still more, in a Catholic 
home. The outer atmosphere is one of tolerance, but of a 
tolerance that has little to do with conviction and much in 
common with indifference. And if it tolerates belief, it is 
even more lenient towards those very loose and unworthy 
ideas of family life. In this tolerance lies a danger which can 
only be successfully avoided by strong insistence upon Catho- 
lic faith and conduct. 

JOHN MURRAY, Asst. Editor. 


The Editor’s Thanks 


HE Editor would like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing readers of THE MonrtuH for their kind inquiries and 
many expressions of sympathy during his illness: they will 
be glad to know that he is making good progress. He is 
especially grateful for their prayers. 
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‘*Heirs indeed of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.”-—Rom. viii, 17. 


NE nation has its leader, another its duce, another 
(): *‘comrade’”’ dictator, a fourth its generalissimo ; 
others their bureaucracies and dominant parties—and 
all of them, it would seem, have their ‘‘ideologies.”’ 
Who began the ideological bother? Undoubtedly, history 
replies, the democracies. For societies begin, somewhat 
simply, in an agrarian way, founded in the old pieties, sim- 
plicities and instinctive family unities with ‘“‘consanguinities 
and affinities’? and a shared tradition based on memory, re- 
ligion and the land. A stage comes for most when men break 
from this and find in self and speculation the standard of 
truth : this is the age of reason and logic, which subordinates 
life to ideas. This is the age usually of revolutions (mechani- 
cal or political) and of democracy ; and it is so because the 
rule of notions implies that life can be moulded afresh by one 
violent stroke in accordance with an empiric collection of 
ideas. 

It is by no whim or accident that partisans to-day, especially 
of the Left, talk of ‘‘ideologies.’’ Life for them has no in- 
herent and inherited force and values of its own—it is merely 
something that can be fitted into an “‘ideology.’’ It is the 
characteristic commonly of the pavement mentality, the cut-off 
office, mill and school mind; rarely or never do you see in 
these movements peasant, moralist, poet, priest, historian or 
any of those who know the flame of life and guard it. These 
latter, like Burke, Carlyle, Wordsworth, Cobbett, Coleridge, 
and indeed all sappy, rooted and realist intelligences, detect 
at once the necessary a priori unreality of anything based on 
an abstraction which has no actual existence—the Marxian 
‘pure worker,’’ the Adam Smith ‘‘economic man’’ (a lay- 
figure, however, which did not take Adam Smith in), and the 
“‘abstract Bagman’’ derided by Stevenson. The immense, 
manifold stream of life cannot be poured into an ‘‘ideology.”’ 
‘Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.”’ 

As was said of old of the Sabbath, ideas are made for man 
and not man for ideas. The spirit giveth life, the letter 
killeth. Here someone may ask, Is not Christianity another 
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ideology? The answer is, Primarily not—it is anterior and 
superior to all human logics; it is, as it declares of itself, essen- 
tially a Life, a spirit, a dynamic relationship with God and 
His revealed realities, it is ‘‘leaven,’’ ‘‘a grain of mustard- 
seed,’’ light, power, love, communion, fellowship, a King- 
dom grounded on an Allegiance ; and its arena of action is in 
the heart, the will, the moral nature and affections. Definition 
comes later, and only as protection against external distor- 
tion. It is a vision that enters the whole man, not an argu- 
ment that addresses itself to his theory-producing department. 
It is not a looking round for a possible executive and electing 
him ; it is a being found by our predestined Head and chosen 
by Him. 

It is in a different order of reality from ’ologies, ’ocracies 
and leagues with their abstract impersonal terminology. This 
mass terminology is exciting, which perhaps is partly why so 
much of it is written and read. But is it noticed how one can 
deal in these large and universal terms year after year without 
fastening upon any concrete handle by which to influence 
affairs practically oneself and without getting a step nearer to 
any moral world improvement? Somehow the belt does not 
grip the wheels, for the latter do not appear to revolve as we 
hoped. As a publicist once for many an eventful year, with 
dozens of colleagues who together addressed daily an audi- 
ence of millions, I remember well the sudden blasts of fatigue 
and disillusion that blew across our desks when; after some 
concerted campaign of the pen, nothing seemed to happen 
(in China or Peru, Alaska or Manchuria) as we argued and 
demanded that it should happen. The temptation was irresis- 
tible, therefore, to raise the voice, redouble the arguments, 
and charge the words with more colour and fire: and still 
the incorrigible show went on its own indifferent way. Why ? 

At last it became clear to some that we were trying (in the 
terms of physics) to ‘‘act at a distance,’’ to change or retard 
events so far away that between us and them there was a 
vacuum, or non-conductive obstacles, or at least few or no 
mediating links. The words came home to nobody. In fact, 
it is the doom and trial of man that he can move men and 
influence events effectually only in proportion (usually) to 
their nearness to him. This is one of the last and humbling 
lessons which the eager and the intelligent learn. They are 
stirred by something—more or less fragmentarily reported— 
on the other side of the Equator or the Urals, and send out 
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an eloquent column of comment, in the hope of results. In 
that hope, a thousand conscientious commentators continue, 
without evidence of such results forthcoming. There is a neces- 
sary place, of course, for such news and views, and for the 
public spirit behind them: but average mankind nowadays 
run the risk of having too much of a good thing, probably 
to the forgetting of the facts and duties that lie closer at hand. 
What can you and I do about Shanghai, Addis Ababa, 
Czechoslovakia, Moscow, and Tokyo? we sometimes ask, as 
our emotions are impotently torn and our peace of mind over- 
thrown by item after item. Surely the handle by which we 
ordinary folk have to seize the world cannot be a thousand or 
ten thousand miles away? Are we pouring ourselves out 
vainly in many strifes, to no purpose? we uneasily wonder. 
Can we ameliorate centres by dealing with circumferences ? 
And is our taste for action in a humbler, practical sphere— 
our church, guild, parish, village, suburb—subtly undermined 
by these more ambitious interests? In ‘‘Proverbs’’ we are 
told that ‘‘the eyes of the foolish are fixed on the ends of the 
earth’’; elsewhere in Scripture, that the leaven works in the 
meal from a local centre outwards, not the other way about, 
not vaguely and at large. And we remember a secular sage’s 
reminder : ‘‘Here or nowhere is my America’’ ; and another, 
who said: ‘‘Do the duty that is nearest thee: there is your 
task, and not otherwhere.’’ 

When we speak even of “‘the influence of Christianity on 
society,’’ we are using large words which are not always 
easy to clarify. But there is one form of this influence which 
is not too fugitive to grasp and to act upon: the power of a 
system is brought to a focal point—fairly definite and calcu- 
lable—in the personal influence of individuals. The Faith, 
the Church, is an organism and a life of which we are limbs, 
joints, muscles and fingers; and it is these organs and parts 
which actually do the work on the world, via the things and 
people with which they are in present immediate touch. When 
men live as they believe and translate their faith into con- 
crete realities and deeds, they make an impression correspond- 
ing to the greatness of the idea and the fidelity with which 
they import these into life. ‘‘You are the salt of the earth.”’ 
Truth wins mankind only when incorporate in a human in- 
stance; the ‘‘word’’ has still to be continually made flesh. 

In the huge ebb and flow of current movements we are 
baffled when we attempt to compare and distinguish. Mes- 
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sages from all manner of countries concerning this or that 
menace to worship or spirituality or morals have a cumulative 
and intellectually almost a paralysing effect on the thoughtful 
who are jealous for God and the Church’s prerogatives. 
Anchors seem to be lifting everywhere: our hearts fail us. 
But notice from past history’s examples, that when the course 
of things has been turned, however intricate or hopeless it 
had seemed to contemporaries, we see (wise after the event) 
that it was individuals who turned them at the critical 
moment : individuals not necessarily at first in the front or 
centre of the stage, but men whom the hour unexpectedly 
called forth from comparative obscurity and unnoted service ; 
men, whose first victories often were over themselves, or were 
purely local. Their locus standi was modest and particular— 
but it was genuine foothold enough. At the moment of de- 
cision, bigger men who were making more noise in the world’s 
ear, had to make way for them. Such human points of re- 
covery had first to find and be sure of themselves and their 
belief; then to gain over their immediate circle or group; 
then a fraction of the nation; and only gradually a half of it 
and the whole. It is startling to observe how history has often 
hung on the apparent accident of a stronger character (or a 
weaker), on a moment of daring or conviction long beforehand 
prepared for by a certain way of life. And, on the other hand, 
sometimes when everything—reason, truth, justice, happiness 
—has been in favour of a cause, a flaw in the character of its 
custodian has lost the great opportunity. 

All that we Christians value has had its bad days, time after 
time, before the present. It has survived, because of faithful 
individuals, who went on with their duties and good works. 
It is not a ‘‘system’’ nor an “‘ideology’’ which has to face 
the modern dangers, but we—we individuals who believe. 
Spiritual life is in this like physical life: it is resident in the 
individual; not a homeless, transmutable, wandering force 
like electricity or magnetism, but uniquely immanent within 
living souls. While they live and testify, Holy Church lives. 
Persecution may bribe, frighten or kill the uncertain ones, 
may lop off even a majority : but it would only be a drastic 
pruning—the Life simply retreats into the sound remaining 
limbs and organs; and the Ecclesia of God lives on, and, 
what is more, is still a vital whole. And this because its con- 
trol, its sentient centre, its Head, is inviolate—‘‘the Head of 
every man is Christ.’’ That is a pregnant and striking phrase 
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of the Apostles. In a sense, Christ is more than the ‘‘Head 
of the Church”’ and of Christians who know their union with 
Him; He is Head of those who do not know it, being ‘‘the 
light which lights every man that cometh into the world.” 
It is announced as just a spiritual biological truth, a structural 
fact of the universe: He is, again, ‘‘the First-born of every 
creature,’’ the Logos within whom man and all else was 
created, and “‘heir of all things,’’ mankind’s Chief and Leader 
by aboriginal birthright and by action and suffering in this 
world. 

Here is our clue to the most effective way of action on our 
world and time. He who was by right universal, chose to 
be local and act locally (and secondarily on the world and the 
ages at large). We who are only points and modest units 
in the stream of events can hardly reverse or transcend that 
method. He did not mix with emperors, senates, armies, 
diplomats, nor speak the language of world-politics and 
negotiation, nor strive for majorities and key-positions—nor 
even write down His teaching ; but kept intimate and familiar 
contact with ordinary wayfaring souls encountered on His 
daily path, gradually training and winning a chosen inner 
few. It is as if to tell us that usefulness and power are 
measured by intensity, not by extent; by concentration, not 
diffusion; one might add, by private influence rather than 
“‘publicity.”’ 

What a disappointing, because superficial, thing this ‘‘pub- 
licity’’ often is, only those perhaps who have worked in it 
can say. To-day, we think overmuch of acoustics, of noise, 
the platform, ‘‘reaching the million,’’ and doing things on the 
wholesale scale; there is much talk of drives, campaigns and 
programmes. Think a moment of the political and sectarian 
mass ‘‘pushes’’ in the recent past, in England alone, and con- 
sider whether they left an abiding mark at all commensurate 
with the machinery of propaganda that was employed. Broad- 
cast programmes are not potent in proportion to the size of 
the temporary audience, and collective ‘‘conversions’’ do not 
usually go deep nor last long—one extensive wave of posters 
and advertising obliterating another, and the party which in 
one year ‘‘sweeps all before it’’ is in turn dust before another 
broom in the year or two following. For numbers alone are 
shifting sand to build on: the floating vote is incalculable 
even by experienced organizers and stump orators. It is not 
only that crowds, addressed as crowds, are fickle and so im- 
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pressionable that one impression drives out another, but that 
the mass appeal weakens and passes so soon as the mass meet- 
ing has dispersed. The cap has not fitted the individual ; 
and it is individuals who believe and achieve, not aggregates. 
As Newman said, deliverance is wrought not by the many but 
by the few, not by crowds but by persons. True, occasionally 
our Lord and the Apostles and preachers since spoke to num- 
bers ; but repeatedly their decisive work was done in the quiet 
of personal contact. St. Paul did not consider it lost time to 
abide in the house of a brother-Christian in Rome for two or 
three years, speaking with inquirers in ones and twos; St. 
Augustine was not wasting his chances (though to contem- 
poraries he might seem to be doing so) when the world was 
dissolving and the African Church perishing and he pro- 
ceeded with his ‘‘City of God’’ and his ‘‘Confessions”’ ; St. 
Thomas Aquinas had in his time a restricted audience—not 
one-thousandth part numerically of that enjoyed by certain 
of our certified two million circulations. St. Benedict found 
the world largely in ruins, and his mission, as Cardinal New- 
man puts it, was to restore, 


not professing to do it by any set time or by any rare 
specific, but so quietly, patiently, gradually, that often, 
till the work was done, it was not known to be doing. 
The new world which he helped to create was a growth 
rather than a structure. Silent men were observed about 
the country, digging, clearing, and building ; and other 
silent men, not seen, were sitting in the cold cloister 
keeping their attention on the stretch while they painfully 
deciphered and copied and re-copied the manuscripts 
which they had saved. There was no one that ‘‘con- 
tended or cried out.’’ .. . Nor, when they undertook 
great labours, and began works pregnant with conse- 
quences, did they perceive whither they were going. 
Gregory the First did not understand his own act, when 
he converted the Anglo-Saxons; nor Ambrose, when he 
put Theodosius to penance. The great Christian Fathers 
laid anew the foundations of the world, while they 
thought that its walls were tottering to the fall. They 
refuted Arianism, which they named the forerunner of 
the last woe, with reasonings which were to live for ages. 

The old order of things died indeed, but a new 
order took its place, and they themselves, by no will or 
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expectation of their own, were in no small measure its 
very life. The lonely Benedictine rose from his knees, 
and found himself a city. 


And all this was by minding the business close at hand, 
keeping their own lamp trimmed, dealing with real, visible 
neighbours more than with problematic, abstract or distant 
factors not patient of their control and less within their know- 
ledge. There is often no oracular voice which proclaims to 
us what will be the course of the war, no whisper to us what 
wide strategy ought to be pursued. The main guiding-strings 
are not in our hands; most of us are privates and corporals, 
the Marshal is unseen and His plan is His own, using and 
overruling our failures, supplementing our efforts which are 
local as we are local. By all means let us be intelligently 
interested in the wide, wide world ; it will prevent parochialism 
and narrowness; but not exhaust ourselves in vociferation or 
anxiety about things almost as little within our power as the 
tides. Besides, a certain amount of the contention which 
goes on about these vaster affairs is inconclusive and un- 
skilful, showing more heat than light. There is a tendency 
to become so vehemently engrossed in them that we half 
forget our own positive belief and philosophy, our own eternal 
values—and we hear far more of Marx than of St. Mark, of 
Engels than of the angels, of what somebody said in 1930 
than of what Christ and His Church say all the time. We 
give these secular ’isms too much free advertisement, and play 
unconsciously into their hands by using their terminology 
(in contradicting them) and making their poorer ideas and 
values familiar and current. This makes them a present of 
the limelight. Attack may be a valuable form of attention, 
for which certain ’isms would be glad to pay: why, then, 
pass it over to them gratuitously, and not rather imprint on 
all hearers our own Catholic terms, truths and values? It 
seems odd to find a Catholic siding wholly with Socialist, 
Secularist, Humanist, Totalitarian, or what not, when he is 
(whether he knows it or not) the heir, and should be the 
vivid exponent, of a richer, truer philosophy than these small 
regional improvisations can ever be. What is he doing or 
thinking of, to talk their period patois when incomparable 
minds have minted a dialectic of pure gold for him? Any- 
one who has mastered even the Catholic Social Guild’s grand 
and orderly literature is strangely out of place fingering rem- 
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nants at an old clo’ booth set up by modern political caucuses. 
Which of these empiric parties can point to an imperial re- 
ligious genius (inspired moreover) such as St. Paul; an Au- 
gustine, ‘‘vox coelorum, lux Doctorum’’; the majestic Leo, 
Athanasius, and Ambrose, ‘‘hammer of the Arians’’; St. 
Thomas, the angelic doctor; Duns Scotus, the subtle doctor ; 
Alex. de Hales, the irrefragable; St. Bonaventura, the sera- 
phic; William Occam, the invincible; Alcuin, counsellor of 
Charlemagne ; St. Chrysostom of the golden mouth ; origina- 
tors of great Orders like St. Benedict, St. Francis, St. 
Dominic and St. Ignatius; mystical thinkers like Thomas a 
Kempis, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross; preachers of the 
calibre of Bossuet, Fénelon, Lacordaire, Newman; winners 
of souls such as were St. Philip Neri, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Francis de Sales; superbly-equipped 
intellects like Bellarmine, Pascal, Suarez, Anselm; not to go 
on cataloguing Roger Bacon, St. Thomas More, Dante, Lan- 
franc, Erasmus, Pasteur, and a thousand others, Catholic 
amid all their contrasts of age, idiom and temperament? To 
compare all this intellectual and spiritual wealth with tran- 
sient partisan propaganda is like comparing a vast and ripe 
metropolis and university with a night’s tented camp in a 
desert ; or a completely appointed home and palace with gipsy 
caravans on the move. But what percentage of Catholics 
know their own social philosophy, which it is their privilege 
and duty to put into action? A very small one, compared 
with those who become quite animated about a programme 
decided upon only the other day by a committee of M.P.’s 
and union delegates concerned with votes and an election. 
One would think that pride of citizenship in the Church, the 
Church of Alfred the Great, Hugh of Lincoln, Fisher of 
Rochester, and Chaucer, and old English worthies and 
modern thinkers, would align them where they belong, if 
duty did not. A link between that great past and the modern 
thinking of Father Plater and the Social Guild is Burke, who 
had a Catholic mother, a Catholic wife, a Catholic model 
for his wonderful prose (Dryden), and friends among the 
Catholic clergy here and in revolutionary France. In his 
glowing page, you may read in modern idiom of the almost 
spiritual, and certainly the organic, nature of the State—its 
‘“‘soul,’’ its sanctions in morals, its foundation in religion 
(duty to God), and its subservience to the individual’s eternal 


welfare. 
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It is here that what we may call ‘‘Catholic politics’’ differs 
from the passing catchwords, however respectable: it has 
what Tennyson said of St. Francis, ‘‘Catholic wholeness.’’ 
It considers everything in the light of the whole man: spirit, 
soul, intellect, affections, family, arts and crafts, personal 
property, private life, leisure, relaxation. It is diameters 
apart from the ‘“‘economic man’’ of the Abstract Bagman; 
from fragmentary unrealities such as ‘‘the consumer,”’ ‘‘cost- 
of-living index,’’ output, exports, etc., which are beggarly 
elements when divorced from all the rest that makes us man. 
It insists on seeing man as a composite, manifold life with 
needs various and vital—for God, Church, love, family purity 
and stability, consideration, privacy, property. It is whole 
and realist where the smaller, more advertised schemes are 
eclectic and framed for the day. It caters for more than the 
human mouth, stomach, pocket and pleasure-sense : it affirms 
the dignity of man and woman as souls with a tremendous 
future, their right to the evolution of the soul which we call 
immortality, their right to the ennobling Christian Mysteries, 
their claim not only to holidays but to holy-days. It ad- 
dresses the entire Man, not one or more of his temporal appe- 
tites or acquired civilized tastes. 

The Catholic’s first social obligation is to learn by heart this 
corollary to his Faith, and then at every opportunity to ‘‘put 
it on the air’’ that it may vanquish on its merits the pseudo- 
philosophies which are daily ventilated as though they were 
the only answers. With it should go example in business and 
personal conduct: for truth is caught as well as taught. It 
implies ‘‘an instructed laity,’’ a reading Catholic public. (A 
thoughtful Catholic came from abroad years ago to lecture 
here, and met a number of English Catholics: he is under- 
stood to have said privately that each day he went back to his 
MSS. and tried to make it simpler.) Our social education 
should begin at the fireside, continue in the nearest study 
circle, advance in due course to the platform, and finally be 
reckoned with and adopted in the ward, the town, the con- 
stituency, and the country. A duty contemporary with it is 
to make Catholics, and to keep them when made; by example, 
by knowing our creed, by friendship and invitation. For in 
making Catholics we increase the ranks of those who will in- 
stinctively see the right and reason of our political science for 
this world. Indeed, it is hard and nearly impossible to work 
the contrary way—to convince non-Catholic and often non- 
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Christian audiences of our position with regard to divorce, 
birth-prevention, euthanasia, interference with family life, 
the just price and wage, usury, the ethics of investment, and 
soon. That is but nibbling at the periphery, instead of going 
for the centre-position which commands all else. I have heard 
able Catholics win their point among strangers on some of 
the above questions; but the seed did not come to much, be- 
cause it was sown in mental soil that was impregnated with 
non-Catholic, non-spiritual assumptions. 

In simple fact, the organization of the Church on earth is 
divinely wise and practical in its agreement with the law of 
influence—that is, a Mystical Body informed by its heavenly 
Head, through His earthly vicar, and continuing apostolate, 
and bishops, then parochial priests, and the laity in guilds 
and congregations: so along prepared lines does Christian 
power and influence run; and each individual’s influence in 
turn is upon neighbour and kin primarily. Here is ready, 
given, a great organism with its own mode of circulation, its 
nerve tracts, its ganglia, its sensori-motor system through 
which we receive all our good, and which will transmit any 
influence which we may be able to contribute. Do we want 
to do some concrete good far away in China or Patagonia? 
—the means exist: there is no need to strain our voices, to 
damage ourselves by extravagant effort, or to waste power 
by misdirection. A deed, gift, or word, committed to this 
transmissive medium, the Church and its agencies, is surer 
of its result than a great deal of generalized advice sent by 
a free-lance through a megaphone, much of which is lost on 
the way. Do more through this existing, provided Society 
of the Faithful, and less through impromptu, secular and 
hazardous means. Use the divinely-supplied, live mechanism 
that we actually possess: a right word, deed or contribution 
thus entrusted not only ‘“‘blesses him that gives and him that 
takes’’ but in a sense increases the power of the Church 
to bless. 


W. J. BLYTON. 




















ST. ANDREW BOBOLA AND POLAND 


LONG Poland’s eastern boundaries, during the latter 

half of the seventeenth century, the tide of destruc- 

tion flowed and ebbed. The memory of the martyred 
Bobola faded. His body rested in the damp vaults under the 
Jesuit church at Pinsk but was the centre of no popular de- 
votion and received no special care. In 1660 the adjoining 
college was occupied by the Cossacks and soon afterwards 
was partly gutted by fire. And as though this border war- 
fare were not sufficient, several of the leading Polish families 
had staged a civil conflict of their own. A cloud of misery 
brooded heavily over the country: everywhere was strife, 
insecurity, distress. It is in circumstances such as these, at 
the beginning of the next century, that we have further news 
of Andrew Bobola. The odd thing is that the task of saving 
his name from oblivion was left to himself. In a sense he had 
to introduce his own Cause and be its first promoter. 

We are informed in the documents in which that Cause is 
presented, that in 1702 the situation of both college and town 
of Pinsk was really desperate. Where was the poor Rector, 
Father Godeski, to turn? To what heavenly patron might he 
appeal ? In his hour of anxiety there appeared to him a fellow- 
Jesuit whom he did not recognize but who asked : ‘‘Why are 
you looking for other advocates? I am Andrew Bobola, 
murdered by the Cossacks. I will be your protector.’’ With 
this promise was coupled the request that they should search 
for his coffin and put it in a place apart. On the following 
morning they began the search : three days passed and they 
were still unable to distinguish his coffin from the many 
others accumulated in the vaults. A further vision was neces- 
sary, enjoyed this time by the sacristan of the church, before 
they discovered it marked with the simple inscription, ‘‘Father 
Andrew Bobola of the Society of Jesus, killed at Janow by 
the Cossacks.’’ The coffin was opened and the body which 
had been so brutally mutilated, found to be incorrupt.’ 


1 Later examinations of the body, in 1730, 1745 and 1827, comment upon 
its remarkable condition of preservation in spite of the fact that it received 
at first no special attention and was buried with many other bodies in a 
damp and musty vault. One of the inspecting doctors records his conviction 
that the preservation of the body from decomposition is supernatural in char- 
acter and clearly the work of a particular divine intervention. Cf. documents 
for the process, printed in an appendix to the 1938 edition of the Life by 
Father Cesare Moreschini, S.J. 
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At once devotion began to attach itself to the martyr’s re- 
mains. That his protection was recognized to be effective 
may be seen from the statistics preserved in the catalogues 
of the Society. The city was no longer raided by bands of 
marauding Cossacks, and it further escaped the ravages of 
plague which were so deadly elsewhere. To give but one 
example. Bobola’s own Jesuit Province of Lithuania lost 
118 of its members through this disease in one year alone, 
1710: and of this number 94 contracted it through their de- 
votion, both spiritual and medical, to those who were plague- 
stricken." Round the last resting place of the martyr the 
glamour of miracles begins to gather. The Bishop of Luck 
spends two weeks at Pinsk in 1712 listening to evidence of 
this: seven years later his successor hears the testimony of 
ninety-three witnesses. Letters reach Rome from many quar- 
ters: one, for example, from the Polish nobles assembled at 
the Diet of Warsaw in November, 1720; others from the 
Emperor, Charles VI and the Queen of France; at least two 
from the Polish monarch, Augustus II. One of these, dated 
March 20, 1726, and addressed to Pope Benedict XIII, begs 
the Pontiff to have an inquiry made into ‘‘the glorious merits 
of this champion of Christ’’ in order that he may be accorded 
*‘throughout the world entire but more especially in my king- 
dom the honour which he so justly deserves.’’ * 

The Cause was introduced in 1728. Less than thirty years 
later Benedict XIV declared that the martyrdom was a proved 
and accepted fact. Various factors intervened to arrest fur- 
ther developments : the sad political history of Poland in the 
eighteenth century which culminated in the double Partition 
and the loss of independence; the many vicissitudes of the 
Society of Jesus towards the close of the same century. But 
throughout this period of delay Bobola was remembered and 
duly honoured. The Beatification came at last on October 
30, 1853: the final seal of canonization on Easter Sunday of 
this year. 

These few details must suffice to give an outline of his 
Cause. For it is not of this that I wish to speak but rather of 
two interesting questions connected with his remains and 
memory: the first, the history of those remains and their 
many custodians, Orthodox and Bolshevik as well as Catho- 
lic, and their exciting journey from a Moscow store-room to 


” 


chap. viii. Cracow, 1936. 


1 Poplatek, ‘‘Blogoslawiony Andrzej Bobola, 
Moreschini, op. cit., p. 138. 
2 Moreschini, op. cit., p. 156. 
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the mother church of the Society, the Gesii: the second, the 
association of his name and patronage with Polish national 
aspirations and that country’s crusade for independence. 

Andrew Bobola was buried, as we have seen, in the crypt 
of the Jesuit church at Pinsk. When the Society ceased to 
exist in Poland, church and remains were handed over to 
members of the Uniate clergy, clergy, that is, of a non-Latin 
rite but reconciled with Rome. They continued to show the 
greatest respect and veneration for the martyr. In 1793, how- 
ever, with the final partition of Polish territory between the 
three Powers, Prussia, Austria and Russia, Pinsk passed 
under the rule of the last-named country. The Uniates, de- 
tested by the Russian Orthodox because of their submission 
to the Holy See, were expelled forthwith from the shrine 
which was then entrusted to Orthodox, that is schismatic, 
monks. It was a strange turn of circumstance that his body 
should thus come to be cared for by religious of that Faith 
whose self-styled ‘‘crusaders,’’ the Cossacks, had brought 
about his death. The people’s devotion still centred around 
his burial-place. At first the new guardians were not op- 
posed to it. But continuous pilgrimages, of their own folk 
as well as Catholics, made them close the crypt later and for- 
bid access to the tomb. In 1808 the General of the Society 
—which had not been ‘‘suppressed’’ in Russia—then at St. 
Petersburg, obtained permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment to have the body transferred to Polock, where the Jesuits 
had been allowed a church. A long manuscript account is 
extant, composed by Father Rzewuski, who was in charge of 
the removal, and gives a vivid picture of the difficulties there- 
in involved.’ There are also preserved two interesting letters 
of a young Dutch student, John Philip Roothaan, later to be 
elected General of the Society. Both are addressed to his 
parents, the first from Dunaburg in March, 1809, the second 
from Polock in the following year, and both treat of Bobola’s 
history and the many miracles attributed to his intercession 
at Polock and elsewhere.’ 

The body had been restored to a Jesuit church. It was to 
remain in Polock, though not in the same church, for over a 
hundred years, but his fellow-religious were not allowed to 
be its custodians for long. In 1820 they were exiled from the 


1 Relatio de motivo ac modo translationis Corporis Servi Dei V. Andreae 
Bobola, data a patre Ludovico Rzewuski, anno 1808. 

2 ‘*Epistolae Joannis Philip Roothan, Societatis Jesu Praepositi Generalis’’ 
xxi, Vol. I, p. 129. Moreschini, op. cit., pp. 242—244. 
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lands under the Russian crown. Ten years later the body 
was placed in the church of the Dominicans and when, in 
1864, these in their turn, were driven out, it remained in the 
care of secular priests. But before this date Bobola had been 
solemnly beatified. Now that the honours of the Church had 
been accorded him he became more and more an outstanding 
figure in the popular mind and was regarded as an apostle 
of Poland and a herald of its future resurrection. Because of 
this national association, devotion to him was not without its 
dangers in the provinces under Russia, more particularly after 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1863. It persisted with greater 
security in Galicia which was under Austrian, not Russian, 
dominion. 

It was only to be expected that the Bolshevik revolution 
would have its consequences for the shrines and relics of 
Christian saints. So indeed it did. In 1922 it was announced 
that the coffin of Andrew Bobola was to be opened and 
examined. Protests on the part of Catholic and even Ortho- 
dox authorities were of no avail. We are told that the mem- 
bers of the commission who viewed the body, Jewish com- 
munists for the most part, expressed their surprise at its re- 
markable state of preservation. For all that it was removed 
to Moscow where it was intended to figure in a Medical 
Museum. The story of its discovery in that museum and its 
final transference from Moscow to Rome has been told in the 
pages of THE MonrH by one of the two members of the Papal 
Relief Mission who secured the permission to transfer it.’ 
There is little need to do more than refer to Father Gallagher’s 
adventurous account which gives considerable insight into 
the Soviet mentality with which himself and Father Walsh 
were dealing. The coffin of Bobola was found eventually in 
a small and very disorderly store-room. 


The place was filled with discarded furniture, old 
plaster casts and wax models and other abandoned 
exhibits piled up topsy-turvy and covered with a gener- 
ous coating of dust. Close to the door, and almost block- 
ing the entrance, as though the debris had been pushed 
back to make way for it, was the large reliquary con- 
taining the body of Blessed Andrew Bobola. The re- 
liquary is made of zinc with a coating of silver paint, and 
is decorated with heavy brass trimmings. It is coffin- 


1“ How we rescued the Relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola,”’ by Father L. J. 
Gallagher, S.J., THe Montu, February, 1924, pp. 116—129. 
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shaped, with a dome-like cover, bearing a large brass 
recumbent crucifix, and is fitted with glass along the sides 
permitting a full view of the relics within. . . An ordinary 
cord had been tied about the reliquary and sealed with 
the wax seal of the police department of the Gubernium 
of Vitebsk, thus assuring, as the officials asserted, that 
the relics had not been touched since being brought to 
Moscow... There were no signs of vestments apparent 
in the reliquary, but the body was in a sufficient state 
of preservation to identify nearly all the marks of mar- 
tyrdom, as chronicled in the breviary-office.’ 


Orders given and then countermanded; diplomatic visas 
and special customs-permits; an attempt to impose last- 
minute conditions which were not accepted; and then the 
journey, by train from Moscow to Odessa, thence to Con- 
stantinople by sea ; a hold-up by a Soviet submarine-chaser in 
the Black Sea; the prospect of further delay due to Turkish 
quarantine officials; a friendly Italian steamer; and then at 
last the open road to Rome. On the feast of All Saints, 1922, 
the relics arrived in Rome, to rest first in a chapel in the 
Vatican and later in the church of the Gesi. Fifteen years 
have passed since then. The word ‘“‘beatification’’ has been 
transformed into the still more glorious term of ‘‘canoniza- 
tion.’’ Within the next few days the body of St. Andrew 
Bobola will be conveyed back by a shorter route than that by 
which it came, and with a far greater display of honour, to 
Warsaw, the capital of the Saint’s own land. In fact before 
this article will have appeared, time will have changed this 
future tense into one already past. 

Before allowing the relics to be removed from Moscow the 
Soviet officials endeavoured to impose a further condition 
which, as I have said, was not accepted. This was to the 
effect that the relics, after being transferred to Rome, should 
not be given away, in whole or in part, to anyone whatsoever, 
without the consent of the Soviet Government. Poland was 
presumably in their minds, for the name and memory of 
Bobola had come to be associated with the Polish cause. There 
is an interesting prophecy connected with his name. I am 
not concerned here with its authenticity, though viewed in 
the light of after events, a stronger case might be made out 
for it now than before or during the World War. It was 
the subject of an article by Pére de la Briére in Etudes for 


1 Gallagher, pp. 120—121. 
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November, 1915.' The author of that article, though grant- 
ing that there is no external evidence to substantiate it, would 
allow it a very probable authenticity, even if he must admit 
that Father Thurston is of the contrary op'nion.’ It was first 
made public in 1854 during the Crimean War. Then it was 
written down by a Jesuit, Father Gregory Felkierzamb, who 
was born at Polock in 1792 and died in 1866 at Brussels, and 
found its way into several periodicals. An accessible account 
may be discovered in the Civilta Cattolica for July, 1854.’ 
According to it, one evening in 1819, a Dominican preacher 
of Vilna, who had considerable devotion to the martyr of 
Pinsk, appealed to him in prayer as to one who had often 
prophesied the liberation of their country. The martyr there- 
upon appeared to him, showed him in a vision the plains of 
Pinsk where he had endured martyrdom, and on those plains 
vast armies of Russians, Turks, English, French, Austrians 
and Prussians engaged in deadly combat, and concluded with 
the following sentence: ‘‘When the war you are beholding 
shall have ceased, then will Poland be restored and I shall 
be recognized as its principal patron.’’ It is easy to point to 
a sequence of dates. Bobola was beatified in 1853 and this 
supposed prophecy first saw the light in the following year. 
The proverbial wish may have become the father of the pro- 
phecy and let it attach itself to the national martyr brought 
into greater prominence after the beatification. It is, how- 
ever, significant that it was current as early as 1854 and that 
the two events therein foretold have now actually come to 
pass. 

A much clearer idea of the manner in which St. Andrew 
Bobola has been identified with national hopes, may be ob- 
tained from a glance at some of the letters demanding his 
canonization. One of these, written to Pope Benedict XV, 
when the end of the War was in sight, is from Marshal Pil- 
sudski. He attributes the liberation of his country, “‘which 
appeared to ordinary human reckoning a thing impossible to 
obtain,’’ to the intercession of Poland’s patrons and especi- 
ally ‘‘to that of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, to whom the en- 
tire nation has appealed and dedicated itself.’ As a measure 
of gratitude he begs the Holy Father to hasten the process 


1 Etudes, Vol. 145, pp. 174—188. The article is one of a series entitled 
‘*Le Destin de l’Empire Allemand et les Oracles Prophétiques.’’ 

2 De la Briére, p. 180, with reference to Father Thurston’s ‘‘The War and 
the Prophets,’’ pp. 79—8o. 

3 Civilta Cattolica, Vol. vii, 1854, pp. 9—10. The article is again one of 
a series on ‘‘La Guerra d’Oriente: article iv Pronostici e Profezie.”’ 
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of canonization that this Polish martyr, ‘‘the patron of our 
Eastern Marches,’’ may keep his people true to their ancient 
destiny as a bulwark of the Church as she faces the dangers 
of the East. Another letter, dated July 12, 1920, was sent 
by the town of Pinsk and testifies to the faith the inhabitants 
had in their martyr. It asserts that, though the town was in 
the war area and was bombarded on more than ten occasions 
by Russian artillery, not one of the citizens was killed. This 
they attribute to the patronage of Bobola whom they cease- 
lessly invoked. A combined letter of the Polish hierarchy, 
written from the shrine of Czestochowa, is dated two weeks 
later and iterates the request for the martyr’s canonization. 
It refers to him as pre-eminent even among the many Polish 
saints and to the great popular devotion which especially since 
the outbreak of the War has attached itself to his memory. 
One last letter deserves mention, this time from Archbishop 
Cieplak, when he had reached Rome after his experiences in 
Soviet captivity. Once again the double association is there : 
the heroic efforts of the martyr: and the national conviction 
that he is the protector ‘‘cui patria, libertate tandem donata, 
tuenda committeretur.’”’ * 

There is a certain Providence which looks after the canoni- 
zation of saints. To the superficial observer it might appear 
a matter of chance or luck or more vigorous promotion. But 
seen with the eye of faith, there is always some special reason 
why this or that type of outstanding Christian life, this or the 
other person is now presented for our devotion and admira- 
tion. It is not for us to decide what this particular factor 
might be in the case of St. Andrew Bobola which we have 
been considering. But surely we are not wrong in hazarding 
the suggestion that he represents the energetic, patient, self- 
sacrificing and apostolic Christian, facing the Church’s 
enemies, many and ruthless now as then; courageous out of 
a deep sense of loyalty and confident in a strength that is not 
his alone: and also, that in so far as he has national signifi- 
cance, he is the newly-acquired protector of a profoundly- 
Christian people that has endured much for its Faith and has 
served as a shield for Western Christianity against the East 
in a manner that we have not yet learnt sufficiently to 


a pcttnmeniel JOHN MURRAY. 
1 All these letters are included in the documents relative to the cause of 


canonization. They are given in full (in Latin or Italian) in the appendix to 
Moreschini’s Life, pp. 276—281. 
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fined than poetry, and we may even keep its etymologi- 

cal meaning—love of wisdom—if, with St. Thomas, we 
take wisdom to be ‘‘the science which considers the First 
and Universal Cause of all causes.’’ It is thus that the mind 
reaches a comprehensive and fundamental interpretation of 
man and his surroundings. As for Poetry we know part of 
its function is to harmonize the Real with the Ideal, the thing 
that is with the thing that ought to be. Aristotle describes 
Poetry as ‘‘an imitative art,’’ but places it higher than history, 
as ‘‘conveying a higher truth and possessing a higher serious- 
ness.’’ Perhaps this attribute of ‘‘higher seriousness’’ is one 
of the causes of confusion between philosophic and didactive 
verse! One would like to say that ‘‘Poetry doesn’t teach; 
Poetry inspires and illuminates, whereas even philosophy can 
but affirm.” 

Wordsworth, pre-eminently the philosopher-poet, declared 
that ‘‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,”’ 
and ‘‘the impassioned expression in the countenance of all 
science.’’ Bacon, who was a philosopher but not a poet, has 
this judicial dictum: ‘‘Poetry serveth to magnanimity, 
morality [or as we should now say spirituality] and delecta- 
tion. It hath a share of Divineness, because it doth raise and 
erect the mind; whereas Reason doth buckle and bow it into 
the Nature of Things.’’ The more we consider Bacon’s 
substantives, remembering the stronger meaning of 
‘“‘morality’’ and ‘‘delectation’’ in his day, and the brilliant 
examples of philosophic poetry which have sprung from Eng- 
lish minds since then, the more satisfying they appear. No 
demur is possible if the Elizabethan’s description is supple- 
mented with Wordsworth’s distinction between reason and 
poetry ; since he sees prose and verse as external opposites 
and fact and poetry as opposites of the interior content. 

It would be becoming to take Wordsworth, Laureate from 
1843 to 1850, first of the philosopher-poets, but brief men- 
tion must be made of his predecessor, Robert Southey. He 
is remembered now, if at all, by the inclusion of some melo- 
dious jingles in school books of junior verse, and by a simple 
yet supremely successful ‘‘application of ideas to life,’’ ‘‘The 


Pittesistnn oe being a science, is more readily de- 
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Battle of Blenheim.’’ Old Kaspar and his grandchildren 
between them expose in the most ordinary diction the whole 
folly and futility of war, ending up with : 

And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win, 

‘*But what good came of it at last?’’ 

Quoth little Peterkin: 

‘*‘Why that I cannot tell,’’ said he, 

But ’twas a famous victory. 


a stanza entirely outside and remote from the conventional 
thought of the day; and, indeed, of many still prevailing 
notions of international relations. 

Coming to Wordsworth, we find an almost embarrassing 
wealth of profound and noble ideas, eloquently applied to 
life ; especially to life in humble spheres, revealing that man 
and nature are essentially adapted to each other. There is 
ample material in the lyrics and shorter narrative poems to 
illustrate our thesis. First may be mentioned the poem ‘‘We 
are Seven,’’ placed with singular inappropriateness in all col- 
lections of verse for children, and reading-books of the last 
generation, for it expresses nothing but the adult outlook 
and approach to the child-mind. In this hurrying age, the 
ordinary reader must not be asked to consider poems of such 
magnificent proportions as ‘‘The Excursion’’ or ‘‘The Pre- 
lude.’” But those happy enough to have become familiar 
with the poet’s thought in their impressionable years, will 
delight still in the many ‘‘jewels five-words long’’—embedded 
it may be in gritty clods at times—like those which a later 
Laureate, Tennyson, celebrated in the verse of Virgil. 

If we agree to understand Philosophy as a Theory of Life, 
the message in poetry must be presented in an environment 
intelligible to us; not in a Ruritania of romance, nor a Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land, nor a Lotus-eating Isle where it is always after- 
noon. And it must be in harmony with what Shakespeare 
calls the ‘‘practic part of life’’—conduct, showing a clear aim 
or end, to which the individual will is moved by some fine 
impulse. To have a satisfying quality, that aim and that 
impulse must be in accordance with the dignity of man and 
the worth of human life. 

As a supreme example may be cited ‘‘The Old Cumber- 
land Beggar,’’ whose class the poet, writing more than a cen- 
tury ago, expected very soon to become extinct. An aged, 
infirm, humble creature, making his rounds to the houses 
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of kindly neighbours and receiving their gifts of food, Words- 
worth sees in him a whole series of humane influences; in 
those with whom he comes in contact are aroused capacities 
of feeling to be put in action, forming and manifesting links 
of brotherhood. Without such an appeal those capacities 
might well become stiff and atrophied; without the acts of 
love evoked by compassion, men and women might well lose 
‘the sense of kindred with a world where want and sorrow 
are.” 

To the organized philanthropy of to-day the aged beggar 
may appear a blot upon the landscape; and the system that 
tolerated him a reproach to civilization. But however the 
‘fold order changeth, yielding place to new,’’ the heart of 
man cannot reach its proper development unless it meets oc- 
casions for the exercise of sympathy and love. 

Let us consider another instance, that of ‘‘The Leech 
Gatherer,’’ otherwise entitled ‘‘Resolution and Indepen- 
dence.’’ In this there is not reflection only, but the recorded 
intercourse of the poet and his subject. On a day in May, 
Wordsworth, walking alone on a moor, with sounds above 
and sights around full of beauty, is suddenly oppressed with 
the consciousness of the undeserved ease and happiness of 
his life, when, 

Whether it were by some peculiar grace, 
A leading from above, a something given, 


he saw at a little distance a very old man, bent nearly double, 
leaning on a staff, and then feebly with it stirring the shallow 
pool by which he stood. This was the Leech Gatherer, seek- 
ing a livelihood in this precarious fashion, whose utterance, 
the poet tells us, 

with something of a lofty utterance drest, 

choice word and measured phrase above the reach 

of ordinary men: a stately speech. . . 
caused the pensive hearer to declare : 


I could have laughed myself to scorn, to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 


We need only recall Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode to Duty’’ to 
realize the intense flame which burned in his conception of 
the sweet compulsion of ‘‘right reason.’’ No grim tyrant, 
no dull pedagogue utters that commanding claim : 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads, 
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which suggests that similar image, equally beautiful : 
Her feet have touched the meadows and left the daisies rosy. 


There is not space here to discuss his more famous ‘‘Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,’’ only for a moment to 
admire the adroitness of the method. Not arguments, not 
proofs, not certainties, but Intimations! A modern system 
of philosophy sees in all existence a process of Becoming ; 
the poet forecasts a share in the eternal Being. 

Coming next to Tennyson, who is hardly emerging from 
the cloud of depreciation which obscures so much of yester- 
day’s merit, this sketch must leave aside his political philo- 
sophy, which is already dated, and mention only charac- 
teristics of more permanent and universal appeal. And al- 
though his ‘In Memoriam’’ ranks among the great elegies 
in our literature, and began as a sincere and felicitously- 
phrased lamentation, it expresses an entirely subjective view 
of life. Hence arises the estimate of Tennyson as a poet who 
could articulate but not interpret the thought of his day. But 
in his earlier poems are some real contributions to the philo- 
sophical element in English poetry. One such may be in- 
stanced in ‘‘The Two Voices’’; this ever-recurring form of 
temptation to the unanchored mind may be not altogether 
unknown except to the shallow sophistication of the time. 


A still small voice spoke unto me, 
‘**Thou art so full of misery 

Were it not better not to be?’’ 
Then to the still small voice I said 
‘*Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made.’’ 


The dialogue goes on, and the ‘‘small voice’’ brings its subtle 
artillery to bear; the ephemeral beauty of the dragon-fly, the 
pettiness of man, in contrast with the immensity of natural 
forces, vast spaces, and myriad spheres—what can one indi- 
vidual human being matter? The suggestions may be inade- 
quately refuted, but there awoke within the ‘‘sullen heart’’ a 
radiant consciousness alive 

To feel, although no tongue can prove, 

That every cloud that spreads above 

And veileth Love itself is Love. 


A recent successor to Tennyson in the Laureateship, Robert 
Bridges makes a more direct claim to wed poetry with philo- 
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sophy. His long and elaborate ‘‘Testament of Beauty” 
belongs to this generation and is still in men’s minds, aided 
not a little, paradoxically enough, by his connexion with a 
poet whom he himself helped to recognition and to fame, 
Father Gerard Manley Hopkins. Bridges’s fine anthology 
**The Spirit of Man,’’ culled in verse and prose from ‘‘Philo- 
sophers and Poets,’’ emphasizes his sense of their connexion. 
His own contributions consist only of paraphrases or trans- 
lations from the classical writers, and one original poem; 
yet the whole compilation of aspirations and counsels, 
gathered from the best thought in East and West through 
many centuries, forms a splendid unity. One challenging 
utterance, quoted from a Preface of Dryden’s, his greatest 
predecessor, set the claim of Poetry at its highest : 


The Poet binds together by passion and knowledge the 
vast empire of human society, as it has spread over the 


whole earth and over all time. .. Poetry is the first and 
last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of 
man. 


In the anthology are two brief extracts from John Masefield, 
our present Laureate, who was to succeed him in the office, 
and hardly could there be a greater superficial contrast be- 
tween the two poets and their respective attitudes to Life. 
An easy distinction would be to see in one the man of thought, 
and the other the man of action, but it would be quite inade- 
quate. For it is only when the deed is tested in the crucible 
of thought that it stands out as part of the pattern of life. 
Almost defiantly Masefield shook himself free of the conven- 
tional methods and apparatus of his craft, and declared : 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load, 

The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired look-out. 

Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 

Mine be the dirt and the dross. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind, in the rain and the 
cold— 

Of these shall my song be fashioned, my tales be told. 


Like Wordsworth, his instinctive sympathy is with primal 
things and simple integrity; life without its trappings of 
elegance ; the common lot, not that of the privileged. And 
again like Wordsworth, he interprets the mind of the largely 
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inarticulate, but deeply thoughtful, humble man. His ‘‘Salt- 
Water Ballads’? may take place with Kipling’s ‘‘Barrack- 
Room Ballads,’’ and like him, he shows us a peripatetic 
observer : 

I thinks about the things that was 

An’ leans an’ looks acrost the sea, 

Till, spite of all the crowded ship, 

There’s no one left alive but me. 


Nor is his chosen realm one of trivial scope, embracing as it 
does the aims and achievements, satisfactions and frustra- 
tions, that go to make up ‘‘this pleasing anxious Being.’’ 
Like his immediate predecessor, Masefield records and trans- 
mutes in his thought for our delight the infinite variety, 
heroism, dignity and pathos of human life. Bridges gave 
us the fruits of his reflection on all this concrete experience ; 
Masefield presents the actuality, inciting—nay, compelling 
—us ourselves to reflect. In each circumstance he sees its 
own meaning and message, and is not careful that it shall 
dovetail in with another experience. Wherein, perhaps, con- 
sists a valuable quality of his Theory of Life—a true and 
patient love of Wisdom. 

Two typical examples from his shorter poems—one, re- 
vealing how much work is, the other suggesting that work 
is not all—exhibit the power of his thought and the skill of 
its expression. The first is ‘‘The Ship,’’ wherein the com- 
ponent parts of its achievement—the Ore, the Trees, the 
Hemp and Flax, the Workers, the Sailors and the final pro- 
duct itself—all tell their tale. The last stanza runs: 


The Siip: I march across great waters like a queen, 
I, whom so many wisdoms helped to make ; 
By me my wandering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 


The other poem, ‘‘The Blacksmith,’’ is even more impres- 
sive. The craftsman boasted : 
I am the master of my trade: 


What iron is good for I have made, 
I make what is in iron to make. . . 


Then one day a fateful experience befell him 


The iron rose, it gathered shape, 

It took the blacksmith by the nape, 
It pressed him to the furnace, and 
Heaped fire upon him till his form 
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Was molten. . . 

The iron drew him from the blaze 
To place him on the anvil; then 
It beat him from the shape of men. 


In a timeless yet prolonged agony, he is beaten into plough- 
shares, chains, horse-shoes, buckets, and knew that his blood 
and brain were compelled to assist in the riving toil of drag- 
ging and hoisting heavy weights. 

He felt his very self impelled 

To common uses, till he cried 

‘‘There’s more within me than is tried, 

More than you ever think to weld. 


By this fierce fire in which I ache 

I see new fires, not yet begun, 

A blacksmith’s smithying with the sun 

At unmade things man ought to make. 

Life is not fire and blows, but thought, 

Attention kindling into joy ; 

Those who make nothing new destroy: 

O me! what evil have I wrought !’’ 
Then suddenly ends the evil dream, and the blacksmith, 
penitent and restored, takes pincers and hammer to fashion 
in hope finer things, 

By which men dominate and pierce 

The iron imprisoned universe. 

Does not this strikingly illustrate the effect of conversion 
—the resumption of the old task in a new spirit? Every man 
in so far as he is rational is a philosopher, adapting means 
to ends in pursuit of an ideal, low or high or average. But 
only the poet can express his philosophy in a way to attract 
and inspire. How few of us realize the refreshment for mind 
and soul to be found in our national literature—the work of 
the ‘‘see-ers and makers’’ whom we call poets! 

S. CUNNINGTON. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 

















NATURE NOTES 


I 
GANGSTERS AT PLAY 


T HROUGH fields where lambs tottered on feeble legs 
and lapwings wailed their bubblesong, I had walked 
out to a friend’s at Farley Chamberlayne, and while 
we stood under the orchard with the dank smell of leaf-mould 
and the green smell of apple trees impregnating the air, some- 
thing small and quick-moving drew our attention to a water- 
butt flanking the porch of the cottage forty yards away. I 
took out the monocular I always carry : a weasel was rippling 
backwards and forwards about the foot of the green butt, 
which straddled a gutter, and pausing now and then to poke 
his head between the supporting bricks. Then he darted 
underneath and emerged dragging something dull green and 
squat and which, in bulk if not in length, appeared bigger 
than the weasel himself: it was a frog. Having thus rudely 
hoicked his victim from its evident winter-retreat,. the weasel, 
with customary dynamic actions, set upon the torpid creature 
and bit it savagely. He did not seem to know what to make 
of the frog, and bit it anywhere and everywhere. Then, 
drawing back, he made a catlike pounce on it with his fore- 
paws and dabbed tentatively at it. Evidently he disliked the 
feel of the frog’s skin, for he whisked round and scraped 
his paws on the flags, just as I have seen a shrew, similarly 
offended after tearing a slug, clean its paws on moss. 

The weasel now returned to the baiting, but an aggressor 
soon loses patience with passive resistance, and he snaked 
under the butt and presently emerged again dragging yet 
another frog by the scruff. This one he left stirring feebly 
by the first, and in due course pulled out a third. Having 
now by chance or design lined them up, rather, as we are 
led to suppose, like.a gangster arranging his victims prepara- 
tory to putting them on the spot, he proceeded to mock them : 
there was no other word for his methods; he nosed them, he 
bit them, he dabbed them with derisive paws, and when one 
less torpid than its fellows began sluggishly to limp away, he 
fastened on it and hauled it back into the rank. 

However, for a lively spirit such as the weasel, this sport 
began to pall, and in a while he disappeared through the 
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lavender bushes, a slim, merry-masked whipcord of an 
animal, neat in his dark brown fur and snow-white under- 
side. 

We rescued the frogs, more dead than alive—one was dead 
—and replaced them in their refuge under the jasmine- 
wreathed butt. 

Tea time was approaching, and we had to go to a farm for 
milk. A short way down the lane a sudden agonized squeal- 
ing broke out, and, down the bank at the foot of a rick, a 
rolling, struggling mass bounced into the ditch where it re- 
solved itself into two parts, one, our acquaintance (more than 
likely it was the same) of a few minutes earlier; the other 
a large rat which, seizing the opportunity, waddled drunkenly 
along the ditch. However, the respite was too brief and he 
too far gone already ; the weasel flew after him and fastened 
on him behind one ear; the death-bite had already been de- 
livered and the rat’s fur was draggled with blood, but the 
weasel took no chances and gnawed through to the jugular 
with a ferocious intensity far out of proportion to his meagre 
size: the rat was probably three times his weight. 

By now we were abreast of him. He sat up with a start, 
so intent had he been on his work, and silently baring his 
needle-fangs, ran up the bank, then, gaining courage, came 
back and sat bolt upright, forepaws dangling on white chest, 
small nostrils working, bright black eyes surveying us with 
pert curiosity. 

**Well, mind your own business or look out,’’ his bold 
stare might have been warning us, and as we showed signs 
of respecting his rights, he pattered into the ditch again and 
did his best to drag the carcass up the bank. But the task 
was too much and so we left him to enjoy his meal in peace. 
He was a welcome trespasser in a place where you could hear 
rats squealing every night. 

Half an hour later we returned from the farm. Walking 
across the fields to a gate near the same rick, we came upon 
our friend a third time: he now had company, two other 
weasels and he darted out from the brushwood base of the 
rick and in single file half-streaked, half-bounded across the 
track. The second overtook the first and grappled with him; 
the third joined in; they mingled in a wild tangle. Jostling 
and tussling, they careered into the opposite ditch, broke apart 
and raced back again, more like squirrels than predatory 
creatures whose life was a round of blood and death. 
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Hither and thither they scurried, sometimes turning to 
meet each other head on and leaping as they did so, so that 
they recoiled with the force of the impact, and gathering them- 
selves like leaping springs, raced off again, twisting and 
galloping through grass and mud in a mad game of tag. It 
was one of the prettiest sights to be witnessed, all the more 
so because of the fury we knew them to be capable of in their 
hunting. All three were so obviously revelling in the re- 
laxation of their tense bodies. Most animals rehabilitate 
themselves to the ardours of the daily round by regular play, 
and the predatory creatures always seem to do so with greater 
zest and appreciation. 

During the game we had been looking on from the gate. 
The trio now came undulating nearer, and seeing or scenting 
us, halted, chakkering resentfully. They sat up on their 
haunches to regard us, as the first had done. Three pairs 
of nostrils wavered, three pairs of black eyes gleamed. Then, 
one by one, the weasels ventured closer, sniffing delicately. 
No animal is so inquisitive or so bold as the weasel; the 
leader was already within a yard of us. But discretion got 
the better of curiosity, and with a sudden excited quiver, the 
first weasel flinched away, ran between the others and, fol- 
lowed by them, went snaking into the hedge and disappeared 
abruptly. 

Farley Chamberlayne. 
I 
THE NIGHT-RAIDERS 


But for one or two fleeting meal-time glimpses of the farm, 
I had not visited this part of the Forest for several years, and 
it was with a feeling of gratification that I found myself 
making my way through Gurneyfields, one of the vast enclo- 
sures that lay beyond the farmland, as easily as I had once 
been accustomed to doing when a more frequent visitor. The 
rays of a three-quarter lump of moon shed glades of light be- 
tween the slender, upright boles of pines, in whose whispering 
needles stars glittered. When I had left the enclosure, with 
its healthy pine-air that made the lungs swell to take all the 
richness of it, and was walking along the little strip of river- 
flat, a furtive sound, scarcely audible (and, therefore, of all 
the more import), halted me. 

On the slope beyond the corner of the enclosure was a stag, 
his body dimly seen, but his magnificent head re-emphasized 
against the luminous sky, for I was below him. Behind him 
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crowded half a dozen other deer, all hinds and calves, except 
for one other antlered head, smaller than the leader, a four- 
year-old ‘‘staggard’”’ probably. 

I thought then that this was one of the most beautiful sights 
I had ever seen: the dim silhouette of the alert stags, the 
glittering stars, the green-silver light, the black mass of trees. 
It was so unexpected, unreal, dramatic. 

There the little herd paused; the graceful, majestic heads 
of the two stags, the slender curving throats and slim legs 
of the hinds, displayed for my delight. Then, evidently as- 
sured that the wind bore no warning, the leader paced on, 
followed by his companions. I could just make out the small 
haunches of the calves above the line of the slope as they 
trotted at the flank of their dams. They dropped down to- 
wards the river. 

These calves had been born eleven or twelve weeks before, 
in the heat of June, when the forest lay drowsing and the air 
danced visibly above the heath. Soon the hinds will have 
forgotten them (though the young male deer remain with 
the hind-herd until the third year), for within seven weeks, 
as the leaves begin to flame and burn in autumn glory and 
white mists creep up the little valleys, the rutting season will 
be here again and the remoter parts of the forest echo with 
the melancholy roar of stags. 

When stag-hunting begins in the middie of August, many 
hinds have a calf at foot little more than two months old, yet 
rarely is a calf killed by hounds; if the hunted stag is running 
anywhere near, a hind will butt or kick her youngster into 
gorsebrake or bramble-tangle and flee with the rest of the 
herd. Obediently, the calf lies where he has fallen, and until 
his dam comes back, calling him in a sheeplike voice, he will 
not stir, even if the pack draws the very wood he is in, so 
obsessed is he with this natural instinct which, up to a point, 
is his surest weapon. 

Not many red deer remain in the New Forest, though there 
are more than most people realize. The buckhounds still 
meet twice a week in season, but the hunt is handicapped by 
not being in a neighbourhood as tolerant as Exmoor or the 
Quantocks, the main strongholds of the red deer in England, 
where many more farmers ride to hounds and are, therefore, 
readier to concede to the hunt the prerogative of killing the 
deer (and, incidentally, contradictory though it may seem, 
of preserving them as well). But here, in the Forest, farmers 
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in the interests of their calling, have steadily denuded the 
country-side of most forms of wild life, except pheasant and 
song-bird. The red deer dwindle every year. Once, arriving 
for a stay at the same farm towards which I was making my 
way this night, I was greeted by the sight of the skins of 
half a dozen deer stretched out to dry on the doors of barn 
and granary. A few days before I arrived, a dozen farmers 
had arranged a deer-hunt. ‘‘Massacre’’ would have been 
a more correct term. They had gradually rounded-up their 
quarry into the corner of an enclosure, and blazed away at 
them with shotguns from as near point-blank range as pos- 
sible. Some of the hides had holes in them as big as plates. 
I fed on venison while I was there. Somehow I did not enjoy 
my meals. 

Meanwhile, the little herd I had come across had drifted 
silently, gracefully, out of sight with the elusive quality of 
shadows. I heard the stir of gravel as they crossed the river, 
the Beaulieu river, here only a few yards wide. 

When they emerged into sight again they were farther 
away, moving obliquely across the opposite strip of river- 
flat. Dimly seen, they passed through the tufty grass and 
once more were lost in the shadows. 

I suddenly guessed where they were heading. In that 
direction lay a wheat field in which, a week previously, my 
host had shown me a great patch trampled and crushed, for 
the red deer stag does not content himself with feeding on 
corn, he rolls in it as well with infinite pleasure. The wheat 
had been reaped and stooked now, but flanking it was a field 
of turnips. 

I ran down the river-flat, crossed the river by a bridge of 
turves and branches, and went jogging and stumbling under 
a hedge which was the boundary of the farmland. Fora while 
the deer would be too far away to hear me. 

The last hundred yards was made secret by the tall hedges 
of a cattle drove. I crawled discreetly up to a wattle ‘‘gate”’ 
and peered out on to the moonlit turnips. The absolute, 
silent emptiness of the field was in anti-climax to my expecta- 
tions. Not even a rabbit lolloped away. But as I watched, 
I caught sight of a string of black shadowy forms half-leap- 
ing, half-bounding lightly and easily through a ‘‘rack’’ in 
the hedge at right angles to the one I was sheltering behind : 
circumspectly, the deer must have made a long detour before 
arriving at the object of the raid, for the distance between 
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river-flat and field was about 300 yards or less, while I had 
come five or six hundred yards, yet was there before them. 

Within the field the little group once more halted before 
moving on, still led by the stag. By the time they commenced 
to feed they were forty or fifty yards away from me. Slowly, 
leisurely, they ranged across the field, feasting on the suc- 
culent turnips. The moon revealed them blackly, and glistened 
on the dew in the leaves. The stags fed wastefully, taking 
a bite from a turnip and in the same jerking movement fling- 
ing the rest of the root over their shoulders: in the morning 
there would be irrefutable evidence of the raid to infuriate my 
host." Hinds and calves, perhaps by reason of weaker necks, 
fed less impetuously, more methodically, eating the turnips 
down to the ground as ewes do, raising their mild heads only 
when they moved to a fresh patch. 

I felt gratified and elated to be watching them so closely 
and know they were really wild, the largest and noblest sur- 
viving of our fauna: they are descended from the great stags 
that wandered over what was to become the bed of North Sea 
and Channel when the Ice Spirit retreated at last, and settled 
in these islands in company with wolf and bear, wild tusker 
and industrious beaver. These, and so many others, have 
been slain, but the stately red deer remain. 

Nearer they came, stag and staggard ten yards in front of 
the others, majestic and imperious-looking in the pale green- 
gold light. These two were so close now that I could see 
their steamy breath and hear the furtive crunch as they jerked 
the turnips out of the soil. 

The feast was short-lived : with a suddenness that made me 
catch my breath involuntarily, the stags raised their heads, 
slewed round and, preceded by hinds and calves, went lashing 
panic-stricken through the wet leaves, to melt as shadow-like 
as they had come. 

Loping along the edge of the field from the opposite direc- 
tion a wretched poaching dog appeared, whom I recognized 
as a mongrel foxhound belonging to the farm. He halted in 
front of the wattle gate and his eyes glowed a wonderful 
deep red, like furtive rubies, then he growled, circled about 
doubtfully, had another look at me, and, too faint-hearted to 
make a successful poacher, went tallucking off down the 
hedge. 


1 The reader may wonder why I did not charitably prevent this loss by 
driving the marauders away. I should have only postponed it, unless I re- 
mained there all night. 
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lil 
CLIFF-DWELLERS 


One evening on the cliff, with the Quantock hills crouching 
behind me, when I had hidden in a little coign as lovely as 
it was unexpected, with gorse growing marvellously bur- 
nished there, and sallow catkins opening and primroses and 
violets mingling in the coarse turf, I was watching the excited 
games of a colony of jackdaws: they would burst out in a 
sudden seething mob, ja-a-cking shrilly and loquaciously, 
each bird performing his own varied evolutions, so that the 
result was a chaotic weaving of black wings, like blown burnt 
paper, as the daws swerved and dodged and twisted in evi- 
dent enjoyment of life. Then calming down, as if by com- 
mon consent, but still maintaining their assertive conversa- 
tion, they would float back and compose themselves in their 
clefts and crannies, pale eyes cocked and mischievous. But 
they could not long be still, for the restlessness of life was 
upon them, and again and again they would burst out from 
the cliff, their light-hearted cries of tchack and cae belying 
grey polls of wisdom. 

The last time they had scarcely seethed out than they 
turned and swept back in obvious alarm, cursing and crying. 

The cause was not far to seek. A thin vehement chattering 
scream, a rapid akakakak, came from down-cliff, and next 
moment, with wings motionless, a bird glided into view, 
slate-blue from above, quickly followed by a second and 
larger bird. Akakakak and hek-hek-hek, they cried in 
answer to each other, and when they were almost exactly 
below me they closed together briefly, facing each other : 
wings beat; I saw their black-barred breasts; their talons met 
and something was transferred from one to the other, though 
what it was I could not tell. Abruptly they fell away, gliding 
apart in twin curves. They were peregrines, falcon and tiercel. 
Small wonder at the sudden subdued demeanour of the daws, 
surprised into awed silence. 

The falcon, the larger and the female, had pitched on a 
tuft of grass half-way down the cliff-face. For a few thrill- 
ing moments I had a full view of her at rest (I was out of 
sight in a scrub of brambles and dead teazels). She was a 
magnificent creature, not so much by reason of her size—she 
was no bigger than a rook—but by her fierce dark brown eyes, 
pools of predatory ruthlessness and fearlessness. She brooded 
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seaward and presently, followed by her consort, winnowed 
out, this time to soar high above the cliff. 

Now from below they looked briefly rufous, rapidly be- 
coming black swift crescents as they ascended. The daws 
had no cause for alarm: the peregrines were out to play ; to- 
gether they strove for pitch, eagerly as if they had been rival 
tiercels, screaming as they strove, and soon the falcon, mount- 
ing higher, stooped at her mate, with wings half-closed and 
curving sharply back. Headlong and magnificently she fell 
upon him, swerving aside and beating up again before she 
came dangerously near, while he cried hak hak hak and 
dodged and then took his turn at the play, repeating the 
exhibition, a glorious manifestation of ecstasy : all the song 
in the world cannot exceed the expressive qualities of motion. 

Unfortunately, this play, this exhibition of controlled wing- 
power, did not last long. I heard the deep, unmistakable 
“‘glog’’ of a raven, and by furtively contorting myself, saw 
approach the pair whose nuptial antics I had watched during 
the afternoon. They had soared and wheeled at height above 
Black Mumps (where French smugglers used to dump 
brandy), flight-feathers splayed out like fingers as they too 
revelled in mastery of the air. Then they had descended and 
gone playing along the édge of the crumbling cliff, shooting 
and planing, corkscrewing and rolling down, almost swag- 
gering in their flight which in a different, less intense way was 
as much an expression of ecstasy as the awe-inspiring stoop 
of the peregrines, who, being more predatory, could not play 
without imitating their own hunting actions. 

There was no doubt as to the peregrines’ attitude towards 
the ravens: the incident was over in a moment of time, as 
vehement as it was brief; the falcon, now in the ascendant, 
suddenly tipped back at the sight of the newcomers and with- 
out warning stooped viciously at the leading one. She passed 
twenty or thirty yards in front of me and I heard the thrilling 
rocket-like swish as she fell, claws dangling, upon her foe. 

The raven uttered a deep angry bark. He did not attempt 
to swerve but, half-closing his wings, turned a reverse somer- 
sault in mid-air, at the same time shooting forward, and pre- 
sented his capable black claws to the onstooping falcon. She 
had met the trick before. She flinched aside. Screaming re- 
sentfully, she beat up and away. 

The raven, by now having resumed his normal progress, 
barked again, harshly out of his bearded throat, then, per- 
haps to reassure his mate, uttered a tender pruck, a sound so 
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caressingly affectionate as to excuse one for imagining it 
came from human lips, although no human tongue is flexible 
enough to produce it. 

Together the ravens flighted away, gravely, steadily, along 
the cliff towards Blue Ben. The gossiping daws appeared 
again, full of talk of the peregrines, and one of the ravens, 
no doubt to celebrate his moral victory, suddenly fell upon 
them. He swooped at one of them and, twisting and turning 
as agilely as a hawk pursues its hedgerow victim, harried the 
daw up and down while the rest, chacking in mock terror (it 
was all an avian game), swept in to the cliff. Back came pur- 
suer and pursued, and out seethed the noisy mob, backwards 
and forwards, like children playing wall-tag, desperate to get 
out of the way of the tagger. 

Seven times the raven singled out a daw and harried him 
up and about, his heavy beak and head reaching out eagerly 
in close proximity to the daw’s tail; then, glogging to his 
mate, long out of sight, he ceased his japing and flew off 
rapidly into the dimming west, already lovely with the pass- 
ing of the sun beyond Eastern Brockholes. Kilve. 


ALAN JENKINS. 
(To be continued.) 





To the Russian Despot 


(After Shelley’s ‘‘Lines written during the Castlereagh Administration.’’) 


YRANTS were human of old; 

But the blood in thy veins is cold 
And the slaves whom thy pale hands hold 
Are dead while they live—and their live death 
Is begot of the blast of thy breath. 


Cold is thy lust to kill; 

Their minds and their souls to thy will 
Must be bent, ere thou glut thy fill: 

Slowly, as water drops on a stone—and then 
They may die, having ceased to be men. 


What is that mark on thy brow?— 

Cain slew but one brother—whilst thou—! 
They await thee. Death comes .. . it is now! 
‘‘Who goes there? Pass, brother—all’s well!’’ 


Long, cold, is the laughter of Hell. 
W. BLISS. 








ST. VLADIMIR, CATHOLIC APOSTLE 
OF RUSSIA 


N July 28th (15th, old style) Orthodox Russians are 

preparing to celebrate the g5oth anniversary of the 

“baptism of Rus’’ by St. Vladimir, Great Prince of 
Kiev. In their eyes this date marks a triumph of Orthodoxy 
in the specific sense they attach to the word, and this is 
natural, since Russian history’ has been from the outset skil- 
fully doctored, and Russian minds nurtured upon perversions 
of actual facts ! 

Practically Russia’s history opens with the ‘‘calling of the 
Varangians’’ (Norsemen) about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. Before this the country was an amorphous agglomera- 
tion of savage tribes, Slav and Finnish, primitive, unor- 
ganized, and professing a crude kind of paganism. The 
Norsemen conquered them, brought them the rudiments of 
civilization, gradually welded them into a State. They be- 
came their first princes and ruling class. But these Varan- 
gians were a turbulent, warlike race, most at home on the 
battle-field, and the first century of Russian history is one of 
perpetual strife. The invaders had no time to think of re- 
ligion, so it was only in the tenth century that Olga, widow 
of Igor, embraced the Christian Faith, and has passed into 
history as St. Olga, the first Russian Christian. But her 
son, Sviatoslav, though obviously very tolerant, remained a 
pagan. When he was killed in an ambush, he was succeeded 
by his sons, the eldest of whom, Yaropolk, became Great 
Prince of Kiev, the capital on the Dnieper, main artery of the 
great system of waterways connecting Scandinavia with Con- 
stantinople. Another son, Vladimir, being born of a Slav 
concubine and therefore inferior to his brothers, was relegated 
to Novgorod. For some years the brothers struggled for 
power, and Vladimir had to flee for safety to Norway. He 
returned, however, in 977 at the head of a Varangian body- 
guard, which secured his victory over his brothers, who were 
slain, leaving him sole ruler of Rus’ and of a number of 


1 The same fate, as is well known, has attended the writing of English 
History by non-Catholics, ever since the breach with Rome. 

* Rus was the name of the Scandinavian tribe which conquered and gave 
its mame to much of what was thenceforth known as Russia. When St. 
Vladimir died the country was divided into principalities. 
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neighbouring tribes. Scandinavian sagas speak of the part 
played in these events by Olaf Tryggwison, King of Norway, 
Viadimir’s closest friend. He had spent some years at Vladi- 
mir’s court and returned several times to Russia, and we 
find in old Russian chronicles corroboration of the statements 
in these sagas. Not only did Olaf support his friend by arms, 
but he was also greatly concerned with his conversion to 
Christianity. According to these poetic records and Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles, Olaf himself had received baptism in the 
Scilly islands, only the exact date and place are doubtful. 
Whatever his previous shortcomings, Olaf, as soon as he 
adopted the Christian Faith, became an ardent apostle and 
exerted himself to secure the conversion of his friend 
‘‘Konung Valdemar.”’ 

Vladimir himself appears to have realized the impossibility 
for the savage primitive paganism of his people to survive 
among nations more civilized who were, moreover, one after 
the other accepting the truth of Christianity. Poland was 
converted in 966, Hungary and Scandinavia followed shortly 
after, Rus would soon be an isolated pagan oasis in a Chris- 
tian world. Besides, Vladimir was in close and constant con- 
tact with Christian States, also among his Varangian body- 
guard conversions were in the order of the day. All this must 
have prompted the Great Prince of Kiev to make a closer 
study of the Christian Faith. Though Russian Orthodox 
sources insist upon a predominant Greek influence, common 
sense, supported by the evidence of the sagas, moves us to 
believe that the decisive part in the prince’s conversion be- 
longed to the Northmen, among them especially to Olaf 
Tryggwison. Vladimir himself was a Scandinavian, and 
it is doubtful whether he had any Greek connexion : thus it 
is only natural to surmise that he sought enlightenment in 
the intimacy of everyday life from his own kith and kin whose 
mentality was familiar to him and whose tongue was his, 
rather than from foreigners with whom he could converse 
only through an interpreter. 

Countless generations of Russians have accepted as a fact 
the traditional story of Vladimir’s conversion: how repre- 
sentatives of every creed visited him, each praising his own 
religion, how, anxious to find the ‘‘true Faith,’’ he dispatched 
envoys to study these religions on the spot, and how only in 
Constantinople ‘‘they thought themselves in heaven.”’ This 
decided the Prince to accept the ‘“‘true Faith’’ from the 
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Greeks. Professor Kluchevsky, whose ‘‘Lectures upon Rus- 
sian History’’ is a classic, has widely commented upon the 
subsequent manipulation in the Orthodox interest of the old 
Russian chronicles. The Mongol invasion of the thirteenth 
century swept over Russia like a plague of locusts, destroy- 
ing everything on its way. Practically all the earliest manu- 
scripts, on which later records were based, perished at that 
time. This particuiar story of Viadimir’s conversion does 
not, according to Kluchevsky, belong to the original 
chronicles; it lacks their characteristic style and is strongly 
marked by a controversial spirit ; the desire to depreciate all 
creeds in order to exalt Orthodoxy is manifest. Accordingly, 
this incident never belonged to the original script and was 
probably ‘‘interpolated by a later compiler.’’ A proof of this 
is to be seen in the Jews’ supposed answer to Vladimir’s 
query why they were not living in their own country—‘‘God’s 
wrath struck our people. . . Our land has been given to 
Christians.’’ Now the Crusaders conquered the Holy Land 
more than a century after Vliadimir’s conversion, a fact the 
compiler forgot to take into account ! 

Orientalia Christiana (Rome) has published the scholarly 
researches of N. Baumgarten upon the pre-Mongolian period 
of Russia’s history. He corroborates this opinion of Profes- 
sor Kluchevsky by the testimony of three ancient documents, 
which came to light only in the nineteenth century and bear 
the unmistakable stamp of truth. The first, dating from the 
eleventh century, has reached us in copies of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century—it is a sermon upon Divine Grace be- 
lieved to be by Metropolitan Hilarion (1051). In it he ad- 
dresses the following words to St. Vladimir: ‘“Thou camest 
to the Faith through thy own clear reason and good sense.”’ 
This indicates that in those days the fabulous story was un- 
known. The second document, ‘‘the Lives of Sts. Boris and 
Gleb,’’ also makes no mention of the rivalry of different mis- 
sionaries, sending of envoys, etc. Vladimir, ‘‘enlightened 
from above,’’ saw the truth. The date of the baptism is given 
as 6495, i.e., 987 (and not the 988 of the legend), which corre- 
sponds to the date given by the sagas. Lastly, the third 
manuscript is a panegyric of St. Vladimir by a monk Jacob, 
possibly dating about 1074, at all events long before the 
Mongol invasion (1240). It has reached us in a few copies 
of which the oldest dates from the fifteenth century. Though 
it bears traces of later alterations, it is still possible to detect 
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some of the original parts. Here, too, it is Divine Grace, 
together with his grandmother’s example, which brings 
Vladimir into the Fold, and again the date is given as 987. 
Thus we may draw the conclusion that Vladimir’s baptism 
—contrary to the legend—took place in Russia about 987 
without any Greek intervention. The sagas tell us it is in 
that year, 987, that Olaf reappeared in Kiev, and Western 
chronicles, which have otherwise much to say upon his activi- 
ties, make no mention of him precisely in these years 986— 
988. 

At that time, moreover, Vladimir’s relations with Byzan- 
tium were markedly unfriendly, so Olaf’s journey to Constan- 
tinople, narrated in the sagas, whence he returned to Kiev 
accompanied by a Bishop Paul, may have been prompted by 
a desire of conciliation. By a treaty concluded with the Em- 
pire in 988 Vladimir ceded his auxiliary Varangian forces to 
the Basileus who, in exchange, granted him the hand of 
Anne, his sister. Other clauses of this treaty have not reached 
us. The data of Russian chronicles are here obscure and con- 
fusing : they hint at the fact that the initiative for the negotia- 
tions lay with Vladimir; however, contemporary Greek 
chronicles are curiously silent upon the baptism of their 
emperor’s prospective kinsman, which seems to support our 
contention that Olaf’s journey to Constantinople took place 
after Viadimir’s baptism and this Bishop Paul was entrusted 
with a diplomatic mission. It is, moreover, unlikely that the 
Orthodox emperors could ever have contemplated the betro- 
thal of their sister to a pagan. 

Upon his marriage the Russian ruler solemnly promised to 
destroy the last traces of paganism in his country, a promise 
he faithfully kept, for Vladimir’s conversion was sincere and 
wholehearted ; he strove to be a true Christian king and was 
much beloved by his people as the Russian medieval epic- 
poems testify. Princess Anne, very unwilling to travel to a 
remote and wild country, lingered in Constantinople, but 
when at last she set forth to join her future husband, she was 
accompanied by a large suite, lay and ecclesiastic, bringing 
from the emperor rich gifts: eikons, church furnishings, re- 
lics, among which was the head of the Pope St. Clement. 

Russian Chronicles’ mention the arrival of ambassadors 
from Pope John XV to the Chersonesus (Crimea), where 


1 These Chronicles were monkish records—Catholic, of course, in pre- 
Schism times, copies only of which have survived the Mongol invasions, and 
these generally ‘‘over written’’ in the Orthodox interest. 
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Viadimir was staying at the time of his marriage. ‘‘There 
came envoys from Rome, from the Pope, and brought holy 
relics to Viadimir.’’ No further details are given, and no 
traces of such an embassy are to be found in contemporary 
Western chronicles, but the event is quite likely, for the con- 
version of the Great Prince of Russia was certainly too im- 
portant to pass unnoticed at Rome. Anyway, Vladimir enter- 
tained close and constant relations with the Holy See, whereas 
there is no reliable information as to his relations with the 
Patriarch of Byzantium. It is certainly surprising that the 
record of these relations with Rome and the Latin world sur- 
vived the drastic censure of later centuries. Chronicles of 
the Russian ‘‘Old Believers,’’ less defaced by deliberate inter- 
polations and omissions, also mention these relations. It has 
to be borne in mind that at that time Byzantium, the Photian 
troubles having occurred more than a century before, had 
been long in full communion with Rome and acknowledged 
the Headship of the Holy See, a fact which the Orthodox his- 
torians overlook ; East and West, differing in rite, were then 
one in Faith and order. And these relations lasted through- 
out the whole pre-Mongolian period; on several occasions 
Russian princes appealed to the Pope’s mediation, a fact 
which indicates that Russia was unaffected by the Greek ten- 
dency to resent the Roman rule and that her affinities were 
rather with the West than with Byzantium, just as the Norse- 
men reckoned themselves part of Western Europe and out of 
the radius of the over-civilized Greek empire. 

In 990 Vladimir returned to Kiev from the Chersonesus, 
and the Chronicles report that he proceeded immediately to 
baptize his people. The details they give are fantastic: Pro- 
fessor Golubinsky, in his ‘‘History of the Russian Church,”’ 
considers that the mass-baptism in the Dnieper by Greek 
priests, narrated in the Laurentian Chronicle, must have been 
preceded by some instruction, also that at this time there were 
not many pagans in Kiev, which would explain the fact that 
no resistance was made to this compulsory Christianization, 
which in Novgorod was attended by riots and bloodshed. 

Again, the Chronicles record the arrival of Papal envoys to 
Kiev in 991, bringing ‘‘tokens of love and honour’’ from the 
Holy See. Vladimir received these guests with the same 
*‘love and honour’’ and dispatched his own ambassador to 
Rome. In 1000 Silvester II sent another mission to Kiev, 
whilst the Chronicles note the departure of Vladimir’s envoys 
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to Rome in 1oo1. A curious fact has to be noted: in 996 
the first church built by Vladimir and dedicated to our Lady 
was consecrated. It became popularly known as the De- 
siatinnaya (the ‘‘Tithes church’’). Now, in the Eastern em- 
pire the system of tithes had long been abandoned, it still 
obtained in Western Europe whence only it could have 
reached Russia. Tithes for the support of the Church and 
clergy were exactéd throughout the whole pre-Mongolian 
period. 

Brunon (Boniface), a German missionary, journeying 
through Kiev in 1007 on his way to convert the Pechenyegs, 
a nomad Mongolian tribe, wrote to the Emperor Henry II 
praising the courtesy of the ‘‘Senior Ruzorum’’ Vladimir, 
who after vainly entreating him not to risk his life with the 
Pechenyegs, who ‘‘were not worth it,’’ escorted him person- 
ally to the boundary of his realm when Brunon insisted upon 
pursuing his journey. 

Vladimir died in 1015; he was canonized by the Eastern 
Church, and Rome recognized his apostolate by admitting 
him among her saints (see Alban Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints,’’ edited by Father Thurston, S.J., Vol. VII, July). 
His descendants ruled over the many principalities of Rus- 
sia until they were finally absorbed by the gradual rise of 
Moscow. The so-called ‘‘Rurik dynasty,’’ Viadimir’s des- 
cendants, ended in 1598 with the death of childless Tsar 
Theodor. 

In the early thirteenth century Russia was conquered by 
the Mongols and enslaved for two centuries. She was com- 
pletely cut off from the West, and from any connexion with 
the Roman Church, and thus never shared in the formal 
schism of Byzantium. When she finally shook off the shame- 
ful yoke, the Russia which was revealed to Europe was totally 
different from the Rus of the Kiev period. Muscovy had bor- 
rowed much of her Asiatic conquerors, entrenched in a narrow 
separatism, political and religious, suspicious of every inno- 
vation, fanatically ‘“‘orthodox,’’ she was now fiercely hostile 
to everything bearing the stamp of Rome and the abhorred 
“Latin heresy’’ ! 

O. BENNIGSEN. 











ALBAN BUTLER 


HE completion of the new ‘‘Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints,’’ * which owing, I fear, mainly to my dilatori- 
ness as editor, has only been reached thirteen years 
after the appearance of the first volume, seems to provide a 
suitable occasion for saying a few words about Alban Butler 
himself. One feels that, even at the distance of nearly two 
centuries, an apology is due to that venerable scholar for the 
scant respect with which his great work may seem to have 
been treated. I must frankly admit that in this new edition 
little, comparatively speaking, has been retained of the 
eighteenth-century original. Mr. Attwater, in that portion 
of the undertaking for which he is responsible, has shown 
rather more deference to the primitive text than is paid in the 
first six volumes, but I doubt if anywhere in the series half 
a dozen consecutive sentences of Butler have been retained 
without alteration. Readers who may compare, for example, 
the new November volume with the old, will observe that 
whereas in the latter the notice of St. Charles Borromeo occu- 
pied fifty pages, only twelve pages are now devoted to this 
model of pastors. All this compression is, no doubt, regret- 
table, but when room has to be found for almost twice the 
number of entries space must inevitably be economized. More- 
over, in the case of such well-known saints as St. Charles 
Borromeo, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Antony of Padua, St. 
Teresa, etc., a C.T.S. pamphlet can always be purchased for 
twopence which will provide more copious detail than can 
reasonably be looked for in any encyclopedia or general 
collection of biographies. And Butler’s style, it must be 
confessed, as judged by modern standards, is deplorably 
stilted and verbose. Indeed, in not a few of his biographical 
notices and pious moralizings he seems to be deliberately 
spinning out the slenderest thread of fact or of thought in 
order to make it cover as many pages as possible. 
But Alban Butler as a man, a priest and a scholar, leaves, 
to my thinking, a far more favourable impression than in his 


1“The Lives of the Saints, by Alban Butler.’’ A new edition corrected, 
amplified and edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., Donald Attwater and Miss 
Norah Leeson. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Twelve volumes. 
Vol. XII now in the press. Price, 7s. 6d. each volume. 1925—1938. 
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character of a writer of English. Though it may seem to 
be beginning at the wrong end, I am tempted to quote a pas- 
sage from a letter of an English lady, Mrs. Paston, then 
resident at St. Omer’s, written on May 23, 1773, eight days 
after his death.’ The original, ‘still preserved, bears the 
address : 
A Madame 

Madame Mére Supérieure trés 

digne des Dames Chanoinesses 

Anglaises Rue des Carmes 

a Bruges. 


There is little punctuation in the document and the spelling 
and phrasing would even then, I fancy, have been open to 
criticism. But it would spoil the eighteenth-century flavour 
of this feminine epistle if I tampered with either. I repro- 
duce the relevant portion exactly as it stands in the accurate 
copy sent to me: 


I have met with a severe trial which has greatly des- 
ordered me by the Death of that great and good Man 
Dear Mr. Butler he died like a Saint and when his speech 
failed him ye tears of Devotion streamed down his face 
with his Eyes Lifted up to Heaven he quited this miser- 
able World, it seems as if he foresaw his Death as he 
settled all his temporall affairs so short a time before his 
illness; he desired to be buired in a Church yard ye 
nearest any English house where his Death might hap- 
pen but ye Heads of ye Church here would not consent 
to that. Ye service and high Mass was first performed 
at ye Collidge Church after which he was caried to ye 
Parish Church ye service again performd and his Body 
brought Back in ye most solemn manner and buired close 
to his confessional, I was so happy [sic] not to be pre- 
sent, such a melancholy sight was never seen here ; their 
was hundreds of people as at ye Great Procession, and 
ye tears shed by men and women of all ranks was never 
seen before. Many I believe was not sensible how much 
they esteemd him till he was no more. I pitty ye poor 


1] am greatly indebted to the Rev. Mother Prioress of the Canonesses 
Regular of the Lateran, still occupying the same convent at Bruges, for the 
communication of this letter and of other documents. Charles Butler, in his 
Memoir of his uncle, says: ‘‘Those who remember him during his residence 
at St. Omer’s, will recollect his singular respect for Mrs. More, the Superior 
of the English convent of Austins at Bruges.’’ 
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Gentlemen of ye Collidge who are quite sensible of their 
Loss and greatly afflicted. 


Mrs. Paston was evidently on intimate terms with Alban 
Butler, then President of the College of St. Omer’s. Her 
daughter Harriet, probably under his direction, had shortly 
before entered the convent at Bruges, and the mother adds 
in a postscript to her letter : 


Our kind respects waits on Mr. Berington’ and all ye 
good Community please Madam to assure Harriet of all 
thats kind and tender from us. I received her Letter 
which I shall not answer till I have ye pleasure of hearing 
from her how she settles in her new state of life, Mr. 
James Butler [Alban’s brother] told me it ought to be 
a great satisfaction; that he saw good Mr. Butler shed 
tears of tenderness for Harriet after she left his room; 
which was a great mark of his friendship for her. Many 
thanks Dear Madam for yr goodness to my Son, who 
we expect soon. 


At the back of another fold of the letter is written : 


Poor Mr. Butler’s picture was drawn after his death ; 
I have not yet seen it they say it is not so good a like- 
ness as might have been expected as he looked much 
better after he was dead, I have procured a few locks of 
his venerable grey hairs which I shall keep with true 
veneration.” 


Curiously enough, it seems to be stated in the Laity’s 
Directory for 1774 that Alban Butler was buried in the chapel 
of the English Augustinian nuns (i.e., the Canonesses of the 
Lateran) at Bruges’; but this must certainly be a mistake. 
It was no doubt caused by the memorial tablet, which, as is 
duly recorded in the convent ‘‘Annals,’’ was put up outside 


1 Mr. Thomas Berington was then the convent chaplain and confessor. 
See the sympathetic references = him in C. S. Durrant, ‘‘Flemish Mystics and 
English Martyrs,’’ pp. 353—35 

* There can be little doubt a Mrs. Paston belonged to the Norfolk Pastons 
and was a near connexion of the Bedingfields of Oxburgh, who were so closely 
associated with the English nuns at Bruges. It would not, therefore, be 
extravagant to regard the letter just quoted as a sort of tardy supplement to 
the famous Paston correspondence of three centuries earlier. This, as is well 
known, is the most important collection of English letters which has come 
down to us from the Middle Ages, throwing as it does a remarkable light 
upon the religious and social life of the fifteenth century. 

3 See the publications of the Catholic Record Society, No. 12, ‘‘Obituaries”’ 
(1913), p- 17; but as the statement is in square brackets this may be an 
addition by the editor. 
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their chapel at the request of Butler himself, who left them 
6 guineas in his will. The inscription runs as follows : 


D. O. M. 
© GOD, FATHER OF ALL, 
MAY THY NAME BE SANCTIFIED, 
BY ALL, 
IN ALL THINGS, 
ETERNALLY. 
MAY THY MOST PERFECT WILL 
BE ACCOMPLISHED 
BY ALL BEINGS UNIVERSALLY : 
AND MAY THE SOULS OF YE FAITHFULL 
REST IN PEACE. 
AMEN 
R.A.D.D. ALBANUS BUTLER 
COLLEGII ANGLO-AUDOMAROPOLIT. 
PRASES PIISSIMUS AC DOCTISSIM: 
HUJUS CONVENTUS 
AMICUS ET BENEFACTOR, 
PONERE JUSSIT. 
OBIIT 
DIE XV MAII 1773. 
R. . P. 


A man who, as these extracts show, was himself capable 
of so much feeling and of inspiring it in others, is not likely 
to have been a dried-up pedant or an uncompromisingly stern 
ascetic. And indeed, whenever we are able to learn anything 
of the impression made by Alban Butler upon those who were 
in personal contact with him, we find a note of kindliness, 
tolerance and understanding which belies the rather grim 
severity of the reflections scattered throughout the ‘‘Lives.”’ 
Sundry letters, quoted by his nephew Charles Butler in his 
published memoir, all emphasize the same characteristics. 
One of these writers who was with Alban for eight years at 
Douay College (from October, 1741, to October, 1749) says, 
for example : 


He was always at morning meditations, seldom 
omitted the celebration of the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
which he said with a heavenly composure, sweetness, and 
recollection, studying and teaching assiduously, dictat- 
ing with an unwearied patience so equally and leisurely 
that everyone could, if he wished to do it, write his dic- 
tates in a clear and legible hand; nor do I remember that 
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he ever sent a substitute to dictate for him, so exact and 
punctual he was in his duty as a professor. I never knew 
one more ready to go to the confession seat, at the first 
intimation of any, even the least or youngest boy. He 
heard his penitents with wonderful meekness, and his 
penetration, learning, judgment and piety were such as 
to move them to place in him a singular confidence. 


The same writer stresses the zeal with which he lent spiri- 
tual and temporal aid to the needs of the Irish soldiers fight- 
ing on the French side, and to ‘‘the English, wounded and 
maimed, who were brought prisoners to Douay in 1745 and 
quartered in barracks, in great numbers, after the battle of 
Fontenoy,’’ and he goes on “he also procured for them tem- 
poral succour and relief, so beneficently, that the Duke of 
Cumberland, then generalissimo of the British and allied 
armies, being informed of it, promised him special protec- 
tion, whenever he came over into England.”’ * 

Another enthusiastic admirer, this time a Frenchman, the 
Abbé de la Sépouze, who was his colleague as Vicar-General 
at the time that Alban Butler, in the last years of his life, was 
President of St. Omer’s College, speaks of him with not less 
affection and reverence, and in particular lays stress upon the 
keenness of his pursuit of learning even to the end of his days. 
He writes, for example : 


Every instant that Mr. Butler did not dedicate to the 
government of his College he employed in study ; and, 
when obliged to go abroad, he would read as he walked 
along the streets. I have met him with a book under 
each arm, and a third in his hands, and have been told 
that, travelling one day on horseback, he fell a-reading, 
giving his horse full liberty. The creature used it to eat 
a few ears of corn that grew on the road-side. The owner 
came in haste, swearing he would be indemnified. Mr. 
Butler, who knew nothing of the damage done, no sooner 
perceived it, than blushing he said to the countryman 
with his usual mildness that his demand was just; he 
then draws out a Louis-d’or and gives it to the fellow, 
who would have been very well satisfied with a few pence, 
makes repeated apologies to him, easily obtains forgive- 
ness and goes his way.” 


1 Charles Butler, “An Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Alban 


Butler,"’ pp. 12—14. 1799. 
2 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Lest it be thought that these favourable appreciations were 
prompted only by a clannishness which bound together the 
numerically insignificant band of devotees of the ancient 
Faith, the victims of the drastic penal laws which were still 
in force, it may be interesting to borrow from the diary of an 
Anglican clergyman, an antiquary of recognized learning 
who counted Horace Walpole and the poet Gray with many 
other distinguished men among his intimate friends. This 
was the Rev. William Cole, Rector of Bletchley and later 
Vicar of Burnham, Bucks, to whom a rather lengthy notice 
is devoted in the ‘‘Dictionary of National Biography,’’ and 
himself the charmingly gossiping writer of a diary which has 
in great part been published of recent years with introductions 
by Miss Helen Waddell." Mr. Cole came to make Alban 
Butler’s acquaintance in circumstances which we may leave 
him to describe later, but meanwhile, an amusing incident, 
recorded in another of Mr. Cole’s voluminous manuscripts, 
may serve to give an idea of the diarist’s very friendly attitude 
towards Catholics. He had chanced to mention the ‘‘Lives 
of the Saints’’ which he had purchased, and he then goes on : 


There happened an odd affair relating to the author of 
this book the Rev. Mr. Alban Butler, a secular priest of 
Doway and chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
I was told it at the time when it happened by his and 
my friend the Rev. Charles Bedingfield, Recollect and 
friar of the Franciscan Convent of Doway, of the Suffolk 
family of that name’. . . for the friar was bred a Protes- 
tant but was afterwards converted pretty early in life. He 
now lives as chaplain to the family of Mrs. Markham, at 
Somerby Hall, near Grantham in Lincolnshire. Having 
received two letters from him since I returned from Paris. 
I write this Feb. 1, 1766. 

‘“‘This gentleman Mr. Alban Butler, going upon a mis- 
sion to Norwich, had directed his portmanteau by the car- 
rier to be left at the Palace for him in that city. It seems 
the Duke of Norfolk’s house is called ‘the Palace.” As he 
was utterly unknown at Norwich, and as there was a 


1**4 Journal of my Journey to Paris in 1765,’’ by William Cole, M.A., 
F.S.A., edited by F. G. Stokes. London: Constable. 1931. ‘‘The Bletcheley 
Diary of Mr. William Cole,’ edited by F. G. Stokes. London: Constable. 1931. 

2 Mr. Cole explains in a parenthesis that ‘‘Father Charles Bedingfield was 
not of the Baronet’s family but of a Protestant family related to it, the head 
of which I well remember, a fellow-commoner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge.’’ All this is in MS. Addit. 5826 (fol. 15vo) in the British Museum. 
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Doctor Butler at that time as a visitor with Bishop 
Hayter, the portmanteau was carried by mistake to the 
Bishop’s Palace, and was opened by Dr. Butler, who 
finding therein an hair-shirt, disciplines, indulgences, 
missals, etc., the mistake was soon found out, and as soon 
communicated to the Bishop, who began to make a stir 
about it. But by the mediation of the Duke of Norfolk, 
the affair was hushed up, and Mr. Butler had his box 
or portmanteau restored to him.’’ 


It must be remembered that at this date not one of the penal 
laws against Catholics had yet been repealed. It was still 
open to the common informer to denounce any priest for say- 
ing Mass, and so when we read that Bishop Hayter ‘‘began 
to make a stir about it,’’ any action on his part might easily 
have involved good Mr. Butler in consequences even more 
serious than mere expense and unpleasantness. A certain 
William Payne, known as “‘the Protestant carpenter,’’ was 
as active in those days in conducting a campaign against all 
that savoured of Popery as the Kensits have been in our own 
times. The judges, for the most part, were reluctant to con- 
vict, and when, on June 25, 1768, the Rev. Mr. Webb was 
tried in the King’s Bench, Lord Mansfield, who presided, 
pointed out in delivering judgment that ‘‘all the twelve judges 
had been consulted on the point, and that they had all agreed 
in opinion that the statutes were so worded that, in order to 
convict a man upon them, it was necessary that he should 
be first proved to be a priest, and secondly that it should be 
proved that he had said Mass.’’* But even after this ruling 
the ‘‘Protestant carpenter’’ did not desist, and as late as 1771 
Bishop James Talbot, the coadjutor of Bishop Challoner, was 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey for ‘‘exercising the functions 
of a popish bishop.’’ That such prosecutions most frequently 
failed was but a poor compensation for the annoyance created ; 
and they did not always fail. In 1767 an Irish priest, J. B. 
Maloney, was convicted of saying Mass and sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment. 

Mr. Cole tells us that he had made a note of the story just 
recounted on the back of the title-page of one of the volumes 
of Mr. Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the Saints,’’ and he adds: 


I had bought all his books [4 volumes of the ‘‘Lives 
of the Saints’’ printed at London in 8vo, the first volume 
in 1756 and the last in 1759] as they came out and had 


1 See The Catholic Magazine, Vol. I, p. 717. 1832. 
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often read them much to my satisfaction, as he is both 
a very ingenious and learned man, as his said books very 
sufficiently evince, and, as I had heard also a very great 
character of his humanity from several of our common 
friends, I was determined to call upon him, as well to 
satisfy my curiosity in viewing the noble college founded 
by Lewis XIV, or rather rebuilt by him for the English 
Jesuits in that city, as to see a person whose character 
and writings had given me much pleasure. 

Accordingly, on my arrival at the post-house, a very 
noble inn, where I ordered my dinner, getting there from 
Calais about 3 o’clock, while that was preparing, I went 
to the college and introduced myself to Mr. Butler, then 
President of the same since the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France in 1762 and 1763, who received me with great 
civility, insisted on my sending for my portmanteaus and 
servant from the inn and my supping and lying at the 
college. His manner of pressing me was so insistent and 
urgent that I could not refuse it; though it is probable 
I was the first priest of the Church of England that ever 
slept within those walls. Before we went out he showed 
me every part of that very noble College, which was now 
converted into a seminary for English secular priests, and 
for a place of education of Catholic English scholars, 
over whom Mr. Butler was placed as chief with the title 
of President. I was informed that he was very averse 
from taking this charge upon him, as it seemed to in- 
trude upon the rights of a Society for whom he had a 
great regard; yet being much importuned by the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, the Bishops of Beauvais and Amiens; 
and well knowing that if he did not accept of it, the 
whole would have been converted to some other use, 
and not to the benefit of the English, and that the Society 
could not be injured by his acceptance of it, he at length 
yielded to the judgment of his friends, who thought none 
of his order more capable of discharging so difficult a 
task as the right education of youth as himself. 


Mr. Cole goes on to give some description of the building, 


as he does also in his Paris diary recently printed. From the 
independent account in MS. Addit. 5826 the following pas- 


sage may be of some interest : 





It is a very large and spacious College with a noble 
and beautiful front of stone to the street, which is a 
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principal one leading from the cathedral to St. Bertin’s 
Abbey. The chapel of the College is but small consider- 
ing the great number of students it contained during the 
time the Jesuits had possession of it. There are now not 
above 30 scholars under Mr. Butler’s direction, but there 
can be no doubt that it will increase after a time, as the 
present governor of it has shown himself to be so able as 
well as so religious and pious a scholar. 


In the printed diary we learn that Mr. Butler took Cole 
for a walk to see the Abbey of St. Bertin and the cathedral. 
On their return to the College : 


It being a fish day, we had a very elegant supper of 
fish, omelette, sallads and other things of that sort in 
the parlour where three young English priests, whose 
names I don’t recollect, Sir Piers Mostyn, Baronet, a 
young gentleman of about 17 or 18 years of age, thin 
and seemingly not very healthful, who was there for his 
education, and a thin tall gentleman of Durham, who 
had lost one eye, of the age of between 30 and 40, as | 
judged, and a great talker, but whose name I heard not, 
supped and spent the evening with us. There was also 
an Irish priest, who was called in a certificate I saw in 
his hand, the Abbé Morison, who that day brought from 
Lisbon a young English merchant’s sons, to be put 
under the care of Mr. Butler. I was very hospitably and 
agreeably entertained, and slept in a very neat and pretty 
apartment, purposely kept for strangers. My servant also 
lodged in the College, the servants of which undertook 
to get me a place in the Lille diligence for the morrow. 
As it set out by 4 in the morning [the date being October 
19th, it must have been completely dark at that hour] I 
took leave of the President and the other gentlemen by 
about 10 that evening with many acknowledgments of 
their kind and civil treatment.’ 











Trivial as these details may seem they help to fill in the 
picture we may form of the life led by Alban Butler in the 
years of his presidency at St. Omer’s. He was fifty-five at 
the date of Cole’s visit and died less than eight years later. 
There can be no doubt that our traveller—the friend, let me 
repeat, of such men as Horace Walpole and the poet Gray— 


1 “The Paris Diary’’ of William Cole, p. tr. 
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was favourably, even deeply, impressed by his contact with 
the author of ‘‘The Lives of the Saints.’’ The references 
made to Butler in his letters to Father Bedingfield and other 
friends are always more than civil, and it is clear that the 
good Franciscan, who was Cole’s neighbour in England, 
knew that the antiquary was greatly interested in the Presi- 
dent of St. Omer’s. Writing to Cole on August 11, 1767, 
Bedingfield reports : 


I heard some time ago that the Bishop of St. Omer’s’ 
was coming to England with his intimado Mr. Alban 
Butler. The latter is grumbled at by his friends on this 
side for making them wait so long for his ‘Movable 
Feasts.’’ But it seems the nuns of Lisbon have prevailed 
with him to write the Life of one of their own community, 
which is just come out, and I propose getting one of my 
popish bookseller, Coghlan of Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, who sends me down anything I write for.’ 


To which Cole replies that he ‘‘wished he could have seen 
Mr. Butler while he was in England to have returned his 
civilities to me at St. Omer’s.’’ And he adds that he would 
be glad to have his book concerning the Life of the nun of 
Lisbon. Father Bedingfield, no doubt, always hoped that 
this very tolerant Anglican parson would end by joining the 
Church, and Cole, in December, 1765, mentions having re- 
ceived a letter from him ‘‘speaking,’’ he says, ‘‘in a sort of 
style as if I was going over sea with a full resolution of turn- 
ing Catholic; in which he was much mistaken.’’ * 

Still, it is certain that there were aspects of ecclesiastical 
life in France which made a great appeal to Cole. On return- 
ing home after his visit to Paris he sent to Butler some notes 
and emendations, couched in very courteous language, which 
he had jotted down in reading the latter’s valued work on the 
Saints, and he also expressed his grief and alarm at the great 
wave of irreligion which, as he had himself noted on his jour- 
ney,“ seemed to be spreading over France. Nevertheless, he 
concludes his letter with the surprising suggestion that he 


1 This was Mgr. de Conzié who was translated from Arras to the See of 
es Omer in 1766. Charles Butler, in his Memoir, speaks of him at some 
ength. 

* Addit. MS. 5824, fol. 25vo. 

* “Paris Diary,”’ p. 374 

* Cole speaks feelingly of this in his ‘‘Paris Diary,’’ pp. 25, 218, etc. 
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himself would be glad to settle down on the other side of the 
English Channel. His actual words are these: 


I must own I still long after a retreat somewhere about 
you, or in Normandy, if a proper place could be found. 
I lament I had so short a time with you, as I am fearful 
I shall have no opportunity of talking this and other 
matters over with you in England. However, if you 
should have a call here, I should be infinitely happy to 
see you at this place; which I might the sooner hope for 
as you told me the neighbouring county of Northampton 
was your native one. I assure you a most hearty welcome 
and shall be giad of every opportunity to approve myself, 
reverend sir, your much obliged and faithful servant 
Wm. Cole. Bletcheley Feb. 1, 1766. 


Butler returned a very full reply ; and that his correspon- 
dent valued it is proved by the fact that he not only kept the 
original—it may still be found bound up in Addit. MS. 6400 
—but also made a copy in another of his manuscript books 
(Addit. MS. 5826). Lack of space precludes me from quot- 
ing the letter entire. Its main portion is a sympathetic re- 
inforcement of Cole’s lament over the spread of infidelity in 
France, telling him, with a characteristic exuberance of 
phrase, that his ‘frightful portraiture of the monstrous growth 
of libertinism and irreligion alarms and disturbs me beyond 
expression. A good deal indeed I knew to be true.’’ But 
the conclusion of the epistle is in a thoroughly practical vein, 
and was intended no doubt to encourage Cole in the idea 
of settling abroad. 


The necessaries and conveniences of life are grown 
much dearer in France than formerly, but not in the same 
proportion as in England, where, I much fear, in a few 
years one-half the people will become beggars, and be 
maintained by the other half. I have everywhere found 
amongst the French a sufficient number of friends both 
obliging and very cordial and agreeable. Should you 
ever be inclined to try these parts (and the neighbourhood 
of England I have always found to have very agreeable 
circumstances) it would make me completely happy, if in 
my power, to contribute in any thing to make your situa- 
tion agreeable. The most advantageous way of employ- 
ing money here is now in the life prents upon the King 
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which yield 10 per cent, or on the clergy for ever 5 per 
cent. 


The final courteous phrases are those of the period : 


I am sorry you should think our poor entertainment to 
have deserved to be remembered. I shall always think 
myself much obliged to your goodness in accepting our 
humble lodging, and shall more so, if you ever find it 
convenient to favour us with your company for a longer 
time and as frequently as it shall suit your convenience. 
In every thing in my power I shall be very happy to obey 
your orders, execute any commissions, or give any proof 
of the most sincere respect and esteem with which I am, 
Hond. revd. Sir, 

Your most obliged and devoted humble servant, 
A. BUTLER. 


Alban Butler did not write with the vivacity and point 
which distinguish the letters of Horace Walpole, Lord Ches- 
terfield or Fanny Burney. His realization of the eternal verities 
no doubt kept him always far removed from anything like 
a frivolous tone. But it seems, none the less, to have been the 
conviction of all with whom he came in contact that he was a 
friend who inspired trust, a man whose high principles were 
stimulating to those more worldly or infirm of purpose, a 
Christian in whom asceticism had not killed human feeling, 
and a scholar who, in intellectual matters, sought only the 
truth and never spared himself pains to attain it. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 





Magnificat Anima Mea Dominum 


ANST thou make great the Infinite, O Mother? 
Yea, as the halcyon main repeats the skies 
So in thy soul’s profundities another 
Fair Sun of Justice shines for human eyes. 
J.K. 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A GLANCE AT ASSISI, 


ERCHED up on the summit of a lofty plateau is the little 
white-walled city which more than seven centuries ago gave 
Francis to the world. 

From the windows of the upper sanctuary which light up those 
glorious masterpieces of Giotto, their colours glowing bright as 
on the day the master laid them, may be seen to the west a wide- 
stretching panorama of Umbria’s plains, mile upon mile of rolling 
green waves, with, in the furthest distance, a broad splash of 
silver, the lake of Trasimene. 

In Assisi, one can bridge in fancy those long centuries that have 
passed since the Poverello trod its steep streets and winding 
cobbled alley-ways, for little has changed in the material aspect 
of the town itself, and Assisi of to-day spells only St. Francis, his 
continuing pride and glory. One may readily follow there the 
Saint’s history from the cradle to the grave. 

There, still stands a little oratory which is said to have once 
been the stable where his mother, the pious Pica, laid her new- 
born offspring on the manger hay, so that he, like his Master, 
might draw his first breath in poor surroundings. 

High above the city rises the square clock tower of Assisi’s 
cathedral of San Rufino within whose walls not only St. Francis, 
but St. Clare were baptized, but the importance of the cathedral 
is overshadowed by that of the two great basilicas connected with 
the Saint—that of our Lady of Angels which shelters the famous 
Portiuncula chapel, ‘‘the cradle of the Order,’’ and that of San 
Francesco, formed of three superimposed sanctuaries, in the dim 
lamp-lit crypt of which a plain sarcophagus hewn out of grey 
marble encloses the mortal relics of the man who brought the 
Gospel-teaching back again so vividly to the minds of his con- 
temporaries, that it has never since become overclouded. The 
‘*Franciscan Way”’ before it reaches the first-named basilica passes 
by San Damiano, once the convent-home of St. Clare, and little 
changed since her day. Her remains are shrined in the splendid 
Gothic church of Santa Chiara. 

There is one more place of pilgrimage intimately associated 
with St. Francis which, although somewhat difficult and toilsome 
of access on foot, yet will abundantly reward the pilgrim. At nigh 
the topmost height of Monte Subasio, built almost perilously on 
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the edge of a deep green-carpeted gorge, is his little white hermit- 
age known as the ‘‘Carcere,’’ where the Saint would spend in 
meditation those few days which he was able to snatch from the 
apostolic service of his brethren and the world. It was in its 
paved courtyard that he spoke to his brothers and sisters the birds, 
illustrating as always in his sweet simplicity, that vision of God 
in Nature which was always present to his poetic heart, and which 
remains the only genuine source of inspiration. 


JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 





THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE OPEN BIBLE. 


HOUGH the celebration roused comparatively little en- 

thusiasm, still the Anglican Church is to be congratulated on 
its commemoration of the decree, issued by the worthy Thomas 
Cromwell exactly four centuries ago, ordering the Bible, or rather 
the Tyndale and Coverdale version of the Bible, to be placed in 
every church in the country for every man to read. It may be 
well to overlook both the gentleman who issued that decree, and 
the purpose he had in mind when issuing it; after all, at all times 
God draws good out of evil, a singular mercy of Providence of 
which none has received more than the English Church. It may 
also be well not to follow too closely either the political or the 
religious consequences of this decree for two hundred of those 
four hundred years ; the fate of Laud, of Charles I, of Strafford, of 
James II, to mention only these, showed to what limits the ‘‘open 
bible’’ principle could lead. Thirdly, it is certainly well that some 
gesture should be made to counteract, if possible, the effect of the 
finding of the recent Commission on Doctrine: ‘‘The tradition of 
the inerrancy of the Bible, commonly held in the Church until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, cannot be maintained in the 
light of the knowledge now at our disposal.’’ 

Moreover, though the benefits that have accrued from the de- 
cree, as recently described by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, are certainly not those which its authors intended, 
still it is good that they should be stressed. Neither Tyndale nor 
Coverdale had any idea of just writing a masterpiece of prose, 
any more than had Karl Marx or Engels; they were out, frankly 
and explicitly, for revolution. Neither Henry nor Cromwell, in 
making the decree, gave a thought to the upbuilding of the Eng- 
lish people; they thought only of destroying an authority which 
had rebuked them. Like others before them and after them, they 
would place all authority in a dead book, calling it the freeing of 
the people, and so pave the way to complete authority of their own. 
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But it is better to leave all this aside; it is better, with the Arch- 
bishop, to dwell rather on the way the Bible, though not that of 
Cromwell, has moulded, and toned, and given rhythm to the 
English language ; how it has entered into the soul and religious 
mind of England and made it what it is, unlike that of the rest of 
men, reverent to truth, but refusing to give to truth any accurate 
definition. 

May it not indeed be said that no people in the Christian world 
has so identified itself with ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only’’ as the 
people of England? Other peoples that have gone Protestant 
have identified themselves with some particular creed; they have 
become Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Hussites, or something else. 
But the English Church identified itself with none of these, and 
had no name by which it might be known. It could not call itself 
Henrician nor Cromwellian, not even, later, Elizabethan, nor 
Cecilian, nor Jacobean; anyone of these names would have be- 
trayed at once its real origin. It would be all of these and it 
would be none; its Bible was at once Lutheran, Calvinist and Hus- 
site ; it would include them all, excluding only one ; it would be the 
one Ark of salvation for all, the biblical Church of God. This, at 
least, if far from being the intention of the decree, is what, we 
think, the modern English biblical Christian would claim as its 
effect. 

Still, even the most sympathetic onlooker cannot fail to see that 
there has been another side. Has any people in history suffered 
more from what we can only call biblical bigotry than the people 
of the British Isles? The story of the Church, during three long 
centuries, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Wales, and in England itself, 
has certainly not been a story of Christian charity; with a bible 
in one hand and a pole-axe in the other, men have done terrible 
things of which we have no reason to be proud. Again, with all 
authority gone, and a dead book only to guide us, every man has 
gone his own way, as has not been done elsewhere; so that now 
it is hard to know what any English churchman, of whatever de- 
nomination, really in his heart believes. Consequently, when at 
last the collapse has come, when the Bible itself is repudiated as 
no longer credible, our people look up and wonder what is truth. 
Not only our own people; but the millions who depend upon us, 
those whom, in the Providence of God, it has been given to us 
to enlighten, look at us Englishmen and wonder what is really 
our mind about the things that are more excellent. What we 
think of wealth, and trade, and industry they know; what we 
believe of the Word of God, and of that Bible of which we make 
so much, they cannot learn ; for we speak to them in many tongues, 
in the tongues of Babel. The Open Bible, it may be granted, has 
done something to our literature. It has helped to produce a 
certain type of comprehensive, if not always comprehending, Eng- 
lish character; but has it not been at great cost? Now, as never 
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before, the issue is being tested. The Bible, whatever it was be- 
fore, is no longer our foundation, it has slipped from under our 
feet. Though sixty years ago it might still have held the attention 
of the nation as a whole, it does so no longer. 

Meanwhile, for our own comfort and hope, those who have the 
means to see may notice how the defence and the study of the 
Bible are passing back to those who defended and ‘‘opened’’ it long 
before the days of Coverdale, even of Wycliffe. While the non- 
Catholic scholar capitulates to modernism, the Catholic scholar, 
in every country, steadily gains ground. He knows, moreover, 
that this is not the first time the Bible has been ‘‘proved’’ un- 
reliable ; nor is it the first time that he has been accused of closing 
the Book to the people. 

> A.G. 





MARK TWAIN'S RELIGION. 
“*A Spoiled Christian.’’ 

HEN Mark Twain, spending the winter with his wife and 

children in Berlin, was invited to dine with the Kaiser, it 
was just one of the many flattering attentions showered upon him 
in every country the Clemens family had visited, but little Jean 
Clemens, the youngest member of it, took it very seriously. She 
said: ‘‘Pretty soon, Papa, if this goes on, there won’t be anyone 
left for you to get acquainted with but God !’’ 

Jean spoke a truer word than she knew. Mark Twain’s ac- 
quaintance with God was never such as to appeal to the orthodox. 
His attitude towards Protestantism was that of a sceptic in a state 
of incipient revolt against the standards imposed by the church- 
going folk of his day and generation. His attitude towards Catho- 
licism was precisely that of most non-Catholics; that is, he be- 
lieved everything he was told or read about it, and he read or 
heard nothing that was good. He seems to have examined, with 
lively curiosity, almost every form of belief known to mankind, 
and was temporarily attracted by some of them, notably the doc- 
trines of Tolstoy. Others, particularly Christian Science, moved 
him to biting sarcasm and ribaldry ; and his hatred of ‘‘organized 
religion’’ was deeply rooted, and shows itself pretty clearly in his 
books. Witness ‘‘A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur’’ 
in which he declares that ‘‘An established Church is an 
established crime.’’ He once described Christian Science and the 
Catholic Church, whose alleged ‘‘tyranny’’ always enraged him, 
as ‘‘the two strongest religious machines in the world.”’ 

His conception of the Fatherhood of God would have drawn no 
encomiums from his Sunday School teachers. In some unpub- 
lished notes on religion, quoted by Albert Bigelow Paine, he has 
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set down that he believed in God Almighty but did not believe that 
He had ever become incarnate or had ever sent any message to 
man. That the world’s moral laws were the outcome of the world’s 
experience and if he broke them he could not injure God by so 
doing, ‘‘any more than I could injure a planet by throwing mud 
at it.’’ To the end of his life he did not believe that a man’s 
conduct had any bearing on his future existence. 

It says a good deal for his natural uprightness that, supported 
only by so barren a creed, he lived straightly, did not let his head 
be turned by the heights of fame, was a devoted husband and 
father, a generous friend, and always a fiery champion of the op- 
pressed and helpless. When he left home for the first time, his 
mother made him promise that he would never ‘‘drink a drop of 
liquor or throw a card’’ while he was away, but drinking and 
gambling had no appeal whatever for the gifted, erratic, tempera- 
mental boy who was America’s greatest humorist in embryo. The 
promise was faithfully kept, by the way, but Jane Clemens, had 
she only known it, had no more need to exact it than she ever 
had need to ask him for help in her old age. His care for her 
was one of the beautiful things in his life. He paid his chronically 
unsuccessful brother, Orion Clemens, a salary just to take care of 
her, visited her whenever he could, and always behaved to her 
with the tenderest affection. Mark Twain’s generosity to the 
dying General Grant, when the General’s wife and family were 
rescued from poverty through the liberal terms given to Grant’s 
‘*Memoirs’’ by the publishing firm of Webster & Co., is a matter 
of record ; and one of the high lights in his life is the way he met 
adversity when the Clemens fortune was wiped out by the firm’s 
failure. Offers of assistance poured in upon him, but he would 
have nothing to do with any of them; at the age of sixty he set 
out round the world on a lecturing tour to get the money to pay 
his creditors, and he paid them, dollar for dollar, cent for cent. 
The public sympathy he received put heart into him and he wrote 
to his wife: ‘‘There is temporary defeat but no dishonour. We 
will march again.’’ These are not the words of a materialist or 
an atheist. Mark Twain always had a flame burning brightly 
within him, a force for righteousness. 

His scepticism was the natural result of his environment re- 
acting on his temperament. He was utterly unconventional, quite 
without reverence for traditions and a fervent idealist, who became 
vitriolic in his championship of unpopular causes. With a char- 
acter like this, hemmed in on all sides by the rigidly Puritan stan- 
dards of a small American town in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, explosions might have been expected to occur. Mark 
Twain’s explosions were tempered and held in check by his devo- 
tion to his wife, a sweet and devout soul, and by his genuine 
affection for his friends, the closest of whom was a man who was 
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in every way his direct opposite, the Rev. Joseph Twitchell, an 
ex-Army chaplain, slow, steady, conventional, and deeply religious. 
Those two—Twitchell and Mrs. Clemens—censored, we are told, 
everything that Mark Twain wrote; and it says a great deal for 
his affection for them that that volcanic temperament submitted 
to the censorship at all. Stephen Leacock, in his biography of 
Mark Twain, says that: 


He never really believed in the creed and code of those who 
dictated to him. But he preferred, as it were, to accept it 
and then to rebel against it. His was that characteristic 
American attitude, at least for the America of his day, of 
alternating between prayer and profanity, emotional belief 
and iconoclastic denial . . . with nowhere a happy medium, 
an accepted path and way. 


Mark Twain had no belief whatsoever in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. He has stated emphatically that he believed the Old 
and New Testaments to be imagined and written by man. This 
accounts for his irrepressible tendency to write comic interludes 
about the Bible; a tendency that was always cropping up and 
giving the Home Censors trouble. We cannot but approve of the 
wisdom of such censorship, for it is probable that, without it, his 
utter fearlessness, his hatred of cant and hypocrisy, his dislike 
of religious orthodoxy, and his scorn for the theory of the divine 
origin of authority, would have ended by alienating a great part 
of his public, both in America and abroad. People expected Mark 
Twain to be merely funny, and did not follow him so readily when 
he boiled over with wrath on such subjects as the war with the 
Philippines, the mutilation of the natives in the Belgian Congo, 
the oppression of the Boers, and the opium trade in China. Mr. 
Paine relates that in the winter of 1899, Mrs. Clemens, kept to her 
room by illness, found consolation in the fact that ‘‘Now she 
would not have to hear so much about ‘the damned Human 
Race’ ’’; while Mark Twain greeted the new century with the 
following : 

A GREETING FROM THE NINETEENTH TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I bring you the stately nation named Christendom, return- 
ing bedraggled, besmirched and dishonoured, from pirate 
raids in Kiao-Chow, Manchuria, South Africa and the Philip- 
pines, with her soul full of meanness, her pocket full of 
boodle, and her mouth full of pious hypocrisies. Give her 
soap and towel, but hide the looking-glass. 


The bonds of censorship were evidently chafing him just then, and 
he was working up for a grand volcanic eruption. He never had 
much use for foreign missions, because he held that the civilizing 
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influences of Christianity were altogether doubtful, and that the 
heathen would probably be very much better off without them. 
When The New York Sun, referring to the Boxer outrages in 
China, quoted an official of ‘‘The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions’’ as saying that he had obtained full payment for all 
destroyed property, besides collecting fines for each murder 
amounting to thirteen times these indemnities, the money to be 
used for the propagation of the Gospel, the eruption came. It took 
the form of a devastating blast of righteous wrath, blistering 
sarcasm, and fierce invective against the policies of so-called Chris- 
tian countries in Africa, China and the Philippines, against mis- 
sionaries in general, and the American Board in particular, and 
was published in The North American Review for February, 1901, 
under the title ‘‘To the Person Sitting in Darkness.’’ In all the 
publicity of Mark Twain’s notable career, there have been few 
things to equal the tempest that ensued. The author was nearly 
drowned in the conflicting floods of horror and shocked denun- 
ciation on the one hand and of jubilant praise on the other. With 
few exceptions, church-going people were unequivocally against 
him on this occasion, and it is perhaps due to that, and to the atti- 
tude of the man in the street who persisted in regarding such out- 
bursts as a natural manifestation of Mark Twain’s peculiar brand 
of humour, that his biographers have noted in him from that time 
on, a tendency to regard himself as ‘‘America’s Bad Boy.’’ A 
friend once announced a prospective dinner party which was to 
include a minister, a Catholic bishop, an Indian Buddhist, and a 
Chinese scholar of the Confucian faith. Mark Twain’s comment 
was: ‘‘Well there is only one more thing you need to make the 
party complete. That is either Satan or me.’’ When a hero-worship- 
ping lady asked permission to kiss her favourite author’s hand, 
exclaiming as she did so, ‘‘How God must love you!’’, Mr. Paine 
relates that he waited, unsmiling, till the door closed behind her 
and then said whimsically: ‘‘I guess she hasn’t heard of our 
strained relations !’’ 

All his life he was a passionate humanitarian and a defender of 
the under-dog, but advancing years brought a larger tolerance for 
other people’s beliefs, as when he wrote : 


I would not interfere with anyone’s religion. .. I am not 
able to believe that one’s religion can affect his hereafter in 
one way or the other . . . but it may easily be a great comfort 
to him in this life—hence it is a valuable possession to him. 


And when Jean Clemens was at a convent school he made the 
following statement in a letter to his wife : 


If they make a good, strong, unshakable Catholic of her I 
shan’t be sorry. . . The Catholic religion is doubtless the 
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most peace-giving and restful of all religions. If I had it, I 
would not trade it for anything on earth. 


He had evidently travelled a long way from his former dislike of 
Christian orthodoxy and ‘‘organized’’ beliefs. 

He was quite unable to reconcile war with Christianity, and his 
remarks on peace have quite a striking application to present-day 
world politics. 


The gospel of Peace [he said] is always making a deal of 
noise, always rejoicing in its progress, but always neglecting 
to furnish statistics. The poor have been taxed in some 
nations to the starvation point to support the giant armaments 
which Christian Governments have built up, each to protect 
himself from the rest of the Christian brotherhood. . . Within 
the last generation each Christian Power has turned the bulk 
of its attention to finding out newer and still newer and more 
and more effective ways of killing Christians, and the surest 
way to get rich quickly in Christ’s earthly kingdom is to in- 
vent a kind of gun that can kill more Christians at one shot 
than any other existing kind. All the Christians are at it. 


Albert Bigelow Paine, in a letter to the writer of this article, 
said : 


I think one might in a general way say that Mark Twain’s 
religion was ‘‘Consideration for all living things.’’ He was 
fiercely opposed to any sort of tyranny, including that of 
creeds, oppression in any form, unfairness of word and deed. 
His attitude towards death was one of calm acceptance, and 
he did not bother about the hereafter. 


But Mark Twain did not really disbelieve in a hereafter. ‘‘I’m 
old and tired. I wish I were with Livy,’’ he wrote after his wife’s 
death. And on Christmas Eve, 1909, when he looked at the body 
of his daughter Jean, stricken down with cruel suddenness, he 
turned to her old nurse and said: ‘‘Katie, she is with her mother 
now, and I would not bring her back if I could.”’ 

In other words, faced with sorrow and bereavement, he com- 
forted himself with the belief in immortality that is the last refuge 
of every human heart. Dying, he took his daughter Clara’s hand 
and said faintly: ‘‘If we meet—’’ They were the last words he 
spoke. A few hours afterwards, in his sleep, he crossed the fron- 
tier between time and eternity. He has discovered the, to him, 
unknown country, and his alert curiosity has found the true 
answer to all its questionings. Requiescat in Pace! 

M. L. HOWDEN. 
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ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
I 
THE CUPOLA 


OME, as you know, has seven hills. Their names are not 

easy to remember but I was taught them long ago in a 
mnemonic I have never forgotten. Their initial letters are also 
those of a mysterious invitation to ‘‘catch Queen Victoria eating 
cold apple pie.’’ Whether that gracious sovereign was addicted 
to this formidable delicacy, I frankly do not know: maybe it is 
the merest libel upon a tender palate or the royal cuisine. In any 
case, it rather dates the mnemonic and incidentally my Roman 
history. But there you have it: ‘‘Catch Queen Victoria. . ’’: 
Capitol, Quirinal, Viminal . . . and the rest. Seven hills, neatly 
docketed. 

Rome has these seven hills but more important than them all 
is an eighth. For the Vatican, which has come to be its Christian 
centre, js not one of the seven that clustered like protecting senti- 
nels around the valley where the Forum used to be. It lay beyond 
the Campus Martius, the field dedicated to the god of war and 
the exercises of the early legions—to the other side of the tawny 
Tiber, where that river has its widest curve. Once a place of 
gardens, among them the estate of one of the worst and craziest 
of Emperors, where Christians were crucified and burnt to serve 
as torches for the night, it became the sepulchre of a Christian 
victim. For it was there, tradition tells us, that St. Peter suffered 
martyrdom: and now over his tomb rises the greatest of all 
churches, crowned with the most glorious of cupolas. From that 
resting-place there spring, as it were in continual resurrection, 
Peter’s successors, the Vicars of Christ. 

It is the great cupola, designed, though not completed, by 
Michelangelo, which dominates Rome. See it from the Pincian 
gardens across the city, preferably in the evening at sunset when 
its massive stonework appears dark in the reflected crimson glare. 
It seems to be turning half away from you and from the long- 
straggling buildings of the Vatican, over which it towers: the 
encircling arms of the colonnades beneath it invite and welcome 
the pilgrim from afar. See it again from the terraces of the 
Aventine. Behind you is Santa Sabina, the ‘‘station’’ church for 
Ash Wednesday: it is old indeed, for it was founded four cen- 
turies after Christ, by the Illyrian priest Peter, and given in 1219 
to St. Dominic by the Savelli Popes: but it seems fair and young 
again, so delicately is it restored. Your eye travels over the one- 
time markets where sea-borne vessels landed grain and meat, along 
the buildings which follow the river’s curve, until it rests upon 
the inevitable dome. Viewed from this point, it almost rides on 
air: its weight and mass appear transmuted into something rich 
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and strange and ethereal: it dominates rather by the spiritual 
power of which it is symbolic. Or, if one final aspect be permitted, 
look for it from the summit of the Janiculum where the mounted 
statue of Garibaldi was intended to provide it with a rival. For 
the moment you do not see it for you gaze across the breadth of 
the city: northwards to the lonely mountain of Soracte of which 
Horace sang: or southwards to the undulating Alban hills where 
once stood Alba Longa, Rome’s traditional ancestor, first built 
by the young Ascanius, carried by A=neas, his father, out of 
Troy’s burning ruins, and where the cities of the Latin League 
offered their sacrifice in Rome’s early days: or even towards the 
east to the Sabine hills with the hint of snow on the peaks of the 
Abruzzi beyond. But the picture is incomplete: it has no focus, 
it does not converge to any point. That is, until you turn sharply 
to the left and see the cupola of St. Peter’s through the trees. 
All roads lead to Rome, it is said: but all the lines of Rome lead 
outwards and upwards to that cupola. It is massive but the har- 
mony of its moulding forbids you to think it heavy: it dominates 
but never domineers; it is conscious of itself not only as artistic 
achievement but still more as sign and emblem of the spiritual 
power of Rome. 

But you must see it first of all from a distance, or you may miss 
its significance. From the Piazza in front of St. Peter’s it does 
not have its full effect. There you are beneath it and the long 
facade hides most of it from you. This is partly the fault of the 
church’s many architects, great as their names may be (Bramante, 
Michelangelo and Raphael were of their number), who changed 
and rechanged from the plan of a Greek cross (four arms of equal 
length round the central altar) to that of a Latin cross (in which 
one arm is much longer than the other three). In the end the 
Latin idea prevailed. A ‘‘felix culpa,’’ if it must be deemed a 
mistake at all, for its result is the present magnificent basilica: 
but something of a blow for the cupola, which is not, as it was 
intended to be, in the very centre. Out of revenge, it seems, 
chiefly upon Raphael and Carlo Maderno, it has invented a curious 
game of hide and seek: it refuses to reveal its full splendour until 
you have made amends for this ‘‘artistic outrage’’ by the penance 
of a climb. Then it is truly gracious. And who has not experi- 
enced a genuine thrill, when gazing upon it for the first time? 
And for how many will it not be the Roman memory last to fade? 


i 
THE FORUM 
“I chanced to be strolling along the Sacred Way,’’ so Horace, 
the Roman poet, commences one of his best known works. His 
quiet walk was rudely interrupted by the advent of a dreadful 
““‘bore’’ whom he scarcely knew. This gentleman, anxious to be 


’ 
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seen with the society writer, was graciousness itself, willing to 
accommodate himself, to go wherever his victim wished. Escape 
was out of the question. Horace was only rescued when court 
officials carried off his companion to answer to a summons he had 
ignored. The Sacred Way, the highroad that ran through the 
old Republican Forum, to-day is strangely deserted. No doubt 
there are still ‘‘bores,’’ but they are too busily engaged with 
guide-books to look for unsuspecting poets. Its stone pavement 
resounded with the tramp of the victorious legionaries and the 
despondent gait of the many captives brought in triumph to the 
Capitol. It was along this way that Roman generals returned from 
war: here were erected many of the triumphal arches. There were 
other ‘‘fora,’’ of course, for the word came to mean nothing more 
than a collection of public buildings in a square. Many of the 
Emperors ‘‘cleared’’ a further area between Quirinal and Palatine 
and left new ‘‘fora,’’ later known by their names. That of the 
Republic was, however, the original one. Once a marshy valley 
where, Virgil tells us, the cattle of Evander pastured, it was the 
natural meeting-ground of men from the surrounding hills. It 
was first of all the Roman market: when the city expanded and 
the status of the Forum rose with it, the markets were diverted 
to less aristocratic quarters near the river. It became the centre 
of public life. The Senate House was in one corner: and near it 
the Rostra, the electioneering platforms, adorned with the prows 
of captured ships, where orators like Cicero pleaded and politi- 
cians wove nets of fancy around the truth. Men met and walked 
under the marble columns of the basilicas, talked of the foreign 
news and the political situation, plotted and, no doubt, speculated. 
It was, too, the centre of tradition and religion. Here was the 
traditional tomb of Romulus, nursed by a she-wolf to be the city’s 
founder: the Regia, once the dwelling of the King Numa Pom- 
pilius, its religious law-giver, and later the residence of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus or High Priest: and hard by this the Temple of 
Vesta and the House of the Vestal Virgins, a kind of pagan re- 
ligious company that tended the fire of that goddess, protectress 
both of family and State. 

Events rich with consequences have taken place within this 
small area. For here was murdered Julius Cesar: and but a few 
yards away his body was cremated while the air resounded to the 
panegyric of Mark Antony: and over his funeral pyre rose the 
Templum Divi Julii, the first of the shrines which claimed a meed 
of divinity for their inhabitants. At the further end rose the pre- 
tentious Golden House of Nero from which he is said to have 
gloated over the great fire in the city, and on part of its site 
the Colosseum, where so many Christian martyrs were tortured 
for the amusement of a rapidly-degenerating mob. Near this again 
two other, and for us two final, monuments. Both are triumphal 
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arches and both are to-day practically complete. The first is that 
of Titus and is a record of the Jewish War of 70 a.D., and the 
destruction of Jerusalem: among the spoils depicted in bas relief 
inside the arch may still be seen the golden table and silver trum- 
pets together with the seven-branched candlestick of the Temple. 
The second, that of Constantine, erected after his victory at the 
Milvian Bridge, which prefaced the granting of religious toleration 
to the Christians: its inscription refers to the ‘‘instinctu divini- 
tatis,’’ a possible, though by no means certain, allusion to his 
vision of the Cross. 

The Forum is a place for meditation : it is heavy with historical 
memories, steeped in a profound atmosphere of the past. You 
are held prisoner there, fascinated, drugged into a dreaming 
reverie: your imagination soars beyond the red brick of ruins 
and the now dull stone and marble. For time has dealt hardly 
with what once was splendid: and time’s gradual decay has been 
hastened by the swifter corrosion of vandalism and war. Amid 
weeds and brushwood lie the broken heads of columns, the sockets 
of fallen arches: round the pools in the Vestals’ courtyard cluster 
bright wild roses: and grass grows between the stones of the 
Sacred Way. There are two motifs to your meditation: the theme 
of the vanity of human wishes, ever present when you wander 
among the debris of the past: but also the further strain of human 
greatness and endeavour, of that Imperium which, for all its oc- 
casional cruelty and ruthlessness, fashioned in part and handed 
on in its entirety the legacy of the ancient world. 

Christian and pagan elements meet in that Forum. Perhaps 
the most striking to the outward eye is the old temple dedicated 
to the memory of Antoninus Pius and his wife, Faustina, shortly 
after the middle of the second century a.p. Its front columns are 
intact, together with the inscription which tells of its original pur- 
pose. But within this pagan setting is a Christian church, conse- 
crated to St. Laurence. Less obvious because hidden under the 
colossal walls of Augustus’s temple is one of the relics of earliest 
churchdom, Santa Maria Antiqua, with its remains of Byzantine 
frescoes, some of them so life-like, and the names of the saints 
there portrayed, written vertically in Greek. 


Ill 
THE PIAZZA DI SPAGNA 


I might have called it simply Spanish Place for that is the 
obvious translation, and besides it is popularly supposed to be 
the English centre. You may certainly buy your Daily Mail there 
in both Home and Continental form, your Telegraph and Times 
at a rate that is very moderate for abroad. The staircase that leads 
out of it (of which more anon) is flanked on either side by Babing- 
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ton’s Sala da Té and a Memorial House sacred to the two English 
poets, Shelley and Keats. They are buried a short distance from 
one another in the cemetery near the Ostian Way, the latter with 
his own despairing cry upon his tomb that his ‘‘name is writ in 
water,’’ the former with the Shakespearian fancy that ‘‘nothing of 
him that doth fade, but doth suffer a sea-change, into something 
rich and strange.”’ 

Piazza—perhaps that is the only word to describe it. Its shape 
is a thing beyond explanation. The official guide says that it has 
the form of a water-clock. I am not quite sure what shape a 
water-clock enjoys, but if it is anything like this Piazza it must 
be odd. The nearest thing I can think of is a metronome lying 
on its side, one of those embarrassing instruments that was made 
to tick-tack on the top of the piano, while we played an insipid 
soaatina to its measured beat. At one end there is a smaller 
metronome squeezed in somehow on top of the head of the larger 
one. This is the palace of Propaganda, a work of Bernini, with 
its narrow front projecting towards the Piazza, its two sides rang- 
ing outwards to end in a broader base. The headquarters of mis- 
sionary activity, it has transferred its students to the new college 
on the fresher slopes of the Vatican. 

Where the Piazza begins to narrow is a fountain, set low in 
the roadway, the Barcaccia, in the form of a boat with the three 
bees of Urban VIII (the Barberini emblem, familiar enough in 
Rome) at either end. Facing it the double horseshoe staircase that 
leads to the higher level. It is one of the really picturesque views 
of the city. You look upwards from the Piazza, a warm pool of 
many reflections, across the traditional stalls of the flower sellers 
(their flowers even seem brighter and more vivid than our own), 
along the dazzling white of the stone steps, bathed in the after- 
noon sun, to the cool, twin-towered church that crowns the ascent, 
the Trinita dei Monti, so it is called, and it was built by one 
French monarch and restored by yet another to serve as one of 
the national churches. It belongs now to the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart—delightfully fresh and clean but is, alas! rarely 
open. The Piazza—this I had quite forgotten—is termed the 
Spanish one not because it is surmounted by a French church or 
regarded as the English centre, for the Italians are a Latin and 
logical folk, but because just where the Piazza turns away to be 
something other than itself, there stands the Spanish Embassy 
to the Holy See. In front of it is the tall column, supporting a 
statue of our Lady, put there to commemorate the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Above, you turn to the left from the church and pass the palace 
and gardens, still known as those of the Medici, after their original 
possessors, but long since converted by Napoleon into the Academy 
of France: a little further and you are in the Villa Borghese 
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which retains its name though it has for some time become the 
property of the State and is a kind of Hyde cum St. James’s Park, 
smaller but delightfully set with trees and the busts of apparently 
famous men. It was there, Lord Elcho grumbled (being no ad- 
mirer of the Stuart heir), that Bonnie Prince Charlie used to shoot 
blackbirds and play golf. The blackbirds may still be there for I 
am no ornithologist: but there is no longer golf to gladden an 
exiled Scottish heart. 

But it is time to return to the Piazza below where English ladies 
look up at a church of France over an Italian fountain and will 
tell you, should you ask them, though possibly not in a tuscan 
‘talla romana,’’ that you are in Spanish Place. 

J.M. 





Mary of Magdala 


July 22nd 


HE tears are spilled, the vase is broken, 
Silent her lips, no word is spoken, 

All at the feast watch, unaware 

A love of supernatural splendour 

Born of her uttermost surrender 

To Love that saves from sin’s despair. 


Simon discourtesy has flaunted 

Before his Guest. She comes undaunted 
Bringing her tarnished sin-smirched name 
With spikenard and tears of sorrow, 
With hair that from the sun doth borrow 
Beauty and warmth, a living flame. 


The slaves of Simon bring no water 

To wash His feet, but Magda’s daughter 
Through tears of penance makes them fair. 
And with those tears a kiss is given 

That storms the very gates of heaven 

As lesser love would scorn to dare. 


The tears are spent, the perfume scattered, 
In Christ’s pure hands her life sin-shattered 
Shines to a noble lovely thing. 

Fair as her precious alabaster 

She rises cleansed to serve her Master; 
Bethany yields the harvesting. 


M. WINTER WERE. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: June 11, 1938. Christian Liberals—to whom are they 
allied?, by Benjamin L. Masse. [A clear and telling exposi- 
tion showing that modern civilized pagans have a closer affinity 
with Red Communism than with the Catholic Church. ] 

BLaAcKFRIARS: July, 1938. Bible-Reading Revival, by A. M. 
Hoffmann, O.P. [Historical account of the tradition of Bible- 
reading in the Church and of its interruption in later ages. ] 

CaTHoLic GAZETTE: June, 1938. Layfolk and Missionaries, by 
Evelyn L. Thomas. [An inspiring account by a great worker 
in that field, of the much done and the more to be done by lay- 
folk for the Foreign Missions. } 

CaTHOLIc HERALD: June 10, 1938. The Aims of the ‘‘Catholic 
Herald,’’ by the Editor. [A lucid exposition of the functions 
of a Catholic paper in a world gone secular. } 

CaTHOLIC TimES: June 17, 1938. Our Catholic Life: Positive 
Action, by Rev. Bernard Grimley, D.D. [This item of an ex- 
cellent series emphasizes clearly the duty of Catholics to take 
active part in social and civic life. ] 

Ciercy Review: July, 1938. Newman and the Humanities, by 
J. Lewis May. [Shows the growing importance of Newman’s 
plea for ‘‘liberal’’ education. } 

EccLesiasticaL Review: June, 1938. Is the Decline of the 
Supernatural Unperceived?, by Bishop Shaughnessy, of Seattle. 
[A searching investigation of commercialized practices in 
Church affairs. | 

IR1sH MonTHLy: June, 1938. ‘‘Vocationalism,’’ by several 
authors. [Four Essays elucidating, clearly and cogently, the 
Papal remedy for the political and industrial evils. ] 

Ir1sH Rosary: June, 1938. Pére M. J. Lagrange, O.P., by T. E. 
Garde, O.P. [A summary of the life-work of a great religious, 
and biblical scholar. ] 

Spain: June 14, 1938. [A series of illuminating articles on people, 
places and events in present-day Spain (with book-reviews). ] 
THouGHT : June, 1938. The Third International, by T.F. Connery. 
[A useful, well-documented conspectus of the work of the 

Comintern since its foundation. ] 

Universe: May 27, 1938. White Spain and Red Britain, by 
Arnold Lunn. [A concise summary of the causes of anti- 
Nationalist bias in Great Britain and America] : June 3, 1938. 
Trade Unions versus Moscow. [A trenchant leader on the 
recent rejection by the General Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, of the Soviet conditions for the 
association of their so-called ‘‘Trade Unions’’ with the Federa- 


tion. } 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MISSIONARIES 
AND FORWARDERS 


We earnestly beg your co-operation in a matter concerning the 
Forwarding Scheme. It would help enormously to its success and 
avoid much confusion, if Missionaries when moved to another 
station would not ask their benefactors to send THE Mont there, 
but would write direct to the Secretary who will arrange for them 
to be supplied from another source, if the mission to which they 
are going is not already receiving it. In some cases this may 
involve some self-sacrifice but we are sure no one will grudge this 
to enable us to give the most successful ‘‘service’’ to the mission- 
field. It is the mission rather than the missionary personally we 
have always aimed to supply permanently; otherwise, it is im- 
possible to know which mission is receiving THE Montu and which 
is in need, and overlapping necessarily results. Would readers 
kindly in future address their Montu to the Priest in Charge of 
the mission, the address of which we gave them, not using his 
name. And would any who have inadvertently made a change 
and are not now sending to the address we supplied, be so very 
kind as to let us know where they are now sending, so we may 
enter it correctly in our files. As without the generous help of 
MontTH readers the Scheme could never have been started, so their 
co-operation as above indicated is necessary to carry it on success- 
fully. We must express our gratitude to all those readers who have 
kindly renewed their subscriptions for missionaries to be supplied 
with THE Montu direct, and to the new subscribers who have re- 
cently come forward: their generosity has enabled us to supply 
priests in remote outposts who will thus receive their MonTH with 
the minimum of delay—and the maximum of gratitude. 

For all gifts of foreign stamps which have recently reached us 
we are extremely grateful: without our ‘‘stamp trade’’ the work 
of the Forwarding Scheme would indeed be handicapped. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 








REVIEWS 


1—AS SEEN BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES’ 


LL that Archbishop Goodier has written on the life of our 

Lord gives proof how deeply he has penetrated into the mind 
of the evangelists, and how clearly he has grasped the impression 
made on the disciples by the Person of their Master. The present 
book is no exception. Indeed, in our opinion, there is no one of 
his books—not even his classical work on the ‘‘Public Life of our 
Lord’’—which displays these qualities more markedly than does 
this volume. It is small in size, consisting of twelve comparatively 
short studies dealing with the Gospel narrative : yet we think that 
everyone who reads it will feel that he has gained from it fresh 
light on the Person of Christ, and that the Gospels will for the 
future mean more to him than they have done in the past. As we 
read we understand better how it was that our Lord’s contem- 
poraries inevitably ranged themselves either with His followers 
or with His foes. Brought face to face with Him, none could re- 
main indifferent. His presence compelled a choice: and that choice 
men knew instinctively would be crucial for their whole future. 
We see too how the same must needs happen in every generation 
to the end of time. 

Among the chapters, two—the seventh and the eighth, seem to 
call for special notice. They are entitled respectively, ‘‘Jesus, 
Master of Language,’’ and ‘‘Jesus, Master of Men.’’ The sub- 
ject of the former is the perfection of our Lord’s use of words—a 
perfection without a parallel in history of literature. In the latter 
the Archbishop treats of the compelling authority, the majesty, 
which, notwithstanding the humility of His exterior, characterized 
Him from first to last. 


That He grew in self-consciousness, that He discovered 
Himself in any way, there is not the shadow of evidence; 
from the first He was, and He knew that He was, the Master 
of men, their Way, their Truth, and their Life. There is 
never any increase in the authority He claimed and with which 
He acted... ‘‘He commanded,”’ is said of Him many times, 
early and late in His career: and always He was obeyed, as 
if nothing else could be done (p. 120). 


It is a point which may be easily overlooked; but it is vital. 
It at once differentiates our Lord from all other religious teachers, 


1 Witnesses to Christ. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Goodier, S.J. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 164. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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and, indeed, from all other men. He stepped on to the stage of 
life as lord and master of His fellows. 

The apologetic value of this book is very considerable. It brings 
home to us the absolute consistency of our Lord’s character, as 
it is portrayed in the Gospels. In that character there is not a 
discordant note. No literary artist, however skilful, could have 
given such unity to an imaginary hero: while to suppose that this 
could have been done by four writers describing the same person 
is wholly beyond belief. Furthermore, the character is one which 
could not have been invented. All the virtues which can adorn 
human nature are there, and all in just proportion ; but even so, the 
tale is not fully told. Jesus Christ is man, and yet more than man. 
The only explanation of such a portrait lies in the truth of the 
record. For more than two centuries rationalist critics have been 
at work, striving to reduce the personality of Jesus Christ to the 
level of common humanity. The tale of their efforts may be read 
in such a book as Albert Schweitzer’s ‘‘Quest of the Historical 
Jesus.’’ They have sought in one way or another to explain away 
the supernatural element in the Gospels: they urge various diffi- 
culties against the reliability of the narratives, and seek to find dis- 
crepancies between the witnesses. We can, indeed, show that the 
difficulties are unconvincing, even though the data for a full solu- 
tion are sometimes wanting to us. But the most irrefutable of all 
replies lies in the personality of our Lord, as described by the 
evangelists. In this book Archbishop Goodier has set this per- 
sonality before us, and thereby furnished us with an argument 
which by itself is a sufficient answer to the critics, and shows the 
futility of their reasoning. Witnesses to Christ will be of service to 
very many, and we venture to predict that ere very long it will be 


translated into other European languages. 
G.H.J. 


2—FRENCH HISTORY FROM THE INSIDE * 


ITH this third and last volume Canon Brugerette brings to 

a close his synthesis, of which the two preceding volumes 
have been noticed in THE Mont as they appeared (April, 1934, 
p. 379, and May, 1936, p. 470), and all that was there written in 
their favour can be extended justly to this volume. As he has ap- 
proached our own times the volumes have grown in bulk whilst the 
periods they cover have grown shorter. (The first volume covers 
the years 1815—1871, and the second 1871—1908.) The fortunes 
of the Church in France from 1908 until the present time have 
been of such import to the world at large that this study of them 


1 Le Prétre Francais et la Société Contemporaine. Paris: Lethielleux. 
Vol. III. Pp. vi, 793. Price, 80.00 fr. 
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is of the greatest importance to historians of modern Europe, 
even if they be merely of the ‘‘travelling journalist’’ school, nor 
can they safely be neglected by theologian or canonist. The breach 
with the State which had the effect of turning the clergy out ‘‘into 
the street,’’ the manifold eruptions of Modernism, the trials and 
gains of the war-period, the ‘‘Action Francaise’’ affair and the 
amazing development of Catholic life in France which has followed 
it, all these are matters of more than ecclesiastical concern. 
Through all these high events Canon Brugerette makes his way, 
sine ira et studio, content to let his patient work of documentation 
and synthesis have its own effect. Few personal opinions raise 
their heads in the course of his narrative, but his ‘‘incidental 
sketches’’ are frequent and well-chosen. One may see Cardinal 
Richard visiting his confessor, Mgr. Duchesne in tears at the news 
of the condemnation of his book, French soldiers singing the 
‘*Marseillaise’’ at Benediction behind the lines, the Bishop of 
Soissons directing the town’s municipal services during the Ger- 
man occupation, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald calling M. Herriot a 
‘*jelly-fish,’’ or the Modernist, Abbé Turmel, at work in his chill 
retreat with a large white cat purring at his side. If there is 
one figure which dominates the story it is that of Cardinal Baudril- 
lart, and the reply of Cardinal Merry del Val in 1906 to those 
who wanted the Rector of the Institut Catholique condemned for 
Modernism, a plain ‘‘Ca! Jamais!’’, is a fitting tribute to his 
worth. 

Canonists will find the account of the various methods used 
since 1906 in the selection of candidates for vacant sees (p. 13) 
of great value, and theologians will welcome the account of the 
notorious ‘‘Sapiniére,’’ which was not so fully exposed in M. 
Riviére’s book on Modernism as it is here. The comparison of 
Modernism with Jansenism is also of interest. The merits and 
demerits of Latin pronunciation ‘‘a l’italienne’’ are discussed, and 
the political bearings of the question, which led to the interven- 
tion of M. Briand, are appreciated. 

The story of the ‘‘Action Frangaise’’ condemnation is here given 
in considerable detail, and there are many points where our Eng- 
lish publicists will find their information supplemented, e.g., in 
the matter of the missing dossier (said to have been lost during 
a transference of the archives) in which was contained the decree 
of condemnation of Maurras’s books, drawn up but never promul- 
gated by Pius X. At the time of the action of Pius XI, prophets 
were found who saw in it a presage of great spiritual renewal in 
the French Church, and the closing chapters of this book show 
how that prophecy has been fulfilled. Cardinal Verdier ‘‘of the 
hundred churches,’’ the new race of seminarians, who have grown 
up in an age of daily Communion, the flourishing state of Catholic 
societies for young men, all these bear out the prophecy. 
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English readers will be surprised to learn (pp. 717—718) how 
many of the French Bishops of the present time were either sol- 
diers or chaplains in the Great War, also (p. 421, n. 2) that the 
French Government maintained a secret representative at the 
Vatican even during the time when their embassy to the Holy 
See was suppressed. In fact, they will read this book before 
venturing on an opinion about the spiritual health of the French 
nation at the present time, and they will come back to it to check 
and supplement their knowledge of all those many aspects of 


French life in which religion has a part. 
J.H.C. 


3—‘EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION” * 


T was in every way desirable that, in the godless times in which 

we live, some general history, free from sectarian and anti-re- 
ligious bias, should be accessible to serious students. This was 
the aim of the late Mr. Edward Eyre, whose loss the Catholic 
Church in England still continues to deplore, in organizing and 
financing the imposing work the sixth volume of which, totalling 
no less than 1,624 pages, is now before us. This sixth volume 
purports to deal with ‘‘the political and cultural history of Europe 
since the Reformation,’’ and we have no hesitation in commending 
it heartily as an extremely useful introduction to the civil and 
religious problems which confront us in the present day. The 
volume, however, as it seems to us, has suffered from the lack of 
firm editorial control. Nearly a half of its contents are made up 
of a contribution by Dom Henri Leclercq described as ‘‘a chronicle 
of social and political events from 1640 to 1914.’’ Dom Leclercq 
is beyond doubt a man of prodigious industry, but unless we accept 
the theory that a syndicate of scholars write under his name, it 
would be impossible to look upon this section as a work which is 
the fruit of specialized knowledge. It has been translated into 
readable English, but its own merits are the purely negative ones 
of avoiding statements which would be likely to give offence. The 
mere labour of writing out this contribution of more than 280,000 
words would take hundreds of hours, and anyone who is acquainted 
with the ‘‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie’’ 
—the thirteen published volumes contain on an average two mil- 
lions of words each, while nine-tenths of the contents are separately 
signed with the name of Dom Leclercq—will be able to judge how 
much time that scholar can have been able to give to the study of 
the intricate politics of all the nations of Europe during the three 
last centuries. Such considerations suggest a fear that the 

1 European Civilization: its Origin and Development. By various con- 


tributors under the Direction of Edward Eyre. Oxford University Press. Vol. 
VI. Pp. 1,624. Price, 25s. 
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chronicle to which Dom Leclercq has devoted over 700 pages in 
the book before us may be somewhat superficial. On the other 
hand, the remaining contents of the volume, which are both shorter 
and more specialized, inspire every confidence. There is an excel- 
lent chapter on ‘‘the European tradition in literature from 1600 
onwards’’ by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy ; and Sir Ambrose Fleming, 
F.R.S., supplies a notably interesting account of ‘‘the scientific 
method in modern times.’’ The important question of ‘‘the edu- 
cation of peoples since the Renaissance’’ is ably treated by Father 
Corcoran, who has given the best years of his life to the study of 
pedagogics, and ‘‘modern philosophy’’ is the subject of a concise 
and admirably sober survey by Professor A. E. Taylor, who has 
added to the value of the bibliography he supplies by indicating 
the works most suitable for beginners. Father Martin D’Arcy, of 
Campion Halli, is responsible for two chapters, the one on ‘‘the 
exegetical method of history in modern times’’ and the other on 
“‘the decline of authority in the nineteenth century.’’ There are 
besides these some shorter discussions of such subjects as ‘‘Ireland’s 
place in European civilization’; ‘‘the Paraguay missions’’; ‘‘the 
Jews in the European system’’ (a chapter which seems to have been 
written before the Hitlerian campaign took shape); and ‘‘Non- 
Papal Christianity from 1648 to the present day.’’ This last, which 
is written by J. W. C. Wand, the Anglican Archbishop of Bris- 
bane, gains interest from the juxtaposition of a contribution by 
the late Abbot Cuthbert Butler on ‘‘the Catholic Church and 
modern civilization,’’ which consists very largely of extracts from 
Papal Encyclicals. Taken as a whole the volume offers a varied 
programme containing much matter of value, but it strikes us 
that in the matter of arrangement it would have benefited by more 
co-ordination than we actually find. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


HOUGH The Cross and the Altar, Some Considerations on 

the Nature and Value of the Sacrifice of the Mass, by Dom 
Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (Herder: 2s. 6d.), is not very easy reading, 
still it well repays careful study. The author’s aim has been, first, 
to make clear what is meant by Sacrifice, next, to show how the 
Death on Calvary is the purest and most perfect of all sacrifices, 
thirdly, how the Mass is the same as, the mystical renewal of, that 


sacrifice. In other words, he has taken the doctrine of the cate- 


chism and drawn it out in its full theological form; the sameness 
of Calvary and the Altar, and also the difference. The author has 
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specially in mind those who hear mass, that they may understand 
what they are doing, and may assist at it the better. 

The Introduction to the study of Eastern Liturgies of Pére 
Salaville, which Mgr. Barton has translated (Sands: 8s. 6d.), is 
an excellent liturgical ‘‘Baedeker,’’ or guide to the Oriental rites. 
The book is descriptive rather than historical; thus there are 
chapters on the different liturgical languages in use in these rites 
at the present time, on the furniture of their churches, on their 
vestments and sacred books, and, as a welcome improvement on 
the French original, there are some photographs. Yet it may be 
doubted whether these photographs are at all adequate in number 
or in definition to convey much information to one who has never 
seen a Byzantine liturgy. The information conveyed in the text 
is itself accurate and for the most part well-arranged, though the 
bibliographical informaton on pp. 64—72 might with advantage 
have been put together with the bibliography proper on pp. 213— 
216. As the book is not a historical study, it is not surprising that 
the Epiclesis question is not treated, but the controversial note 
inserted on pp. 96—97, attacking the theory of Karl Adam and 
Father Jungmann concerning devotion to Christ’s humanity in 
the East, introduces a question that is too involved for a manual 
of this kind, and yet the note is too brief to give the matter proper 
treatment. There is no mention of the revision of the liturgical 
books of the Ethiopian Uniates which, according to Mr. Attwater, 
is now in progress at Rome. While the book is a valuable work 
of reference, it seems to imply some misapprehension on the part 
of the publishers when they recommend it as a textbook for 
seminaries. 

BIBLICAL. 


As a young person’s introduction to the Old Testament, La Vie 
Merveilleuse de Moise, by ‘‘Aloys Miramar’’ (Lethielleux: 20.00 
fr.), is excellent. It follows the life of the prophet from the basket 
on the Nile to the grave on Mount Nebo, dwelling specially, as 
might be expected for his young readers, on the Ten Plagues of 
Egypt. But he is not content just with the Plagues. He shows 
their relation to Egyptian life; by very many illustrations, taken 
from Egyptian monuments, he teaches by the eye as well as by 
reading ; when the time comes to follow the Israelites through the 
desert, these are supplemented by further illustrations, taken from 
actual photographs. The book is written for the young, but by 
one who is steeped in scriptural archeology, and is generous in 
giving all he can. 

Monographs on Scriptural subjects are apt to be found heavy 
and uninteresting by the uninitiated. In other words they are 
generally written for specialists, and the technical knowledge 
manifested is not appreciated by the generality of readers. Of 
quite another type is the study Father van Zeller, O.S.B., of 
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Downside Abbey, has given us on the Prophet Isaias (B.O. & W. : 
3s. 6d.). His style is fresh and even ‘‘breezy.’’ A discussion of 
the identity of Isaias’s father results in no definite conclusion as to 
‘the blueness or the redness of the Prophet’s blood.’’ In his 
denunciation of iniquity and evil-doing ‘‘the Prophet pitches into 
the Jews for their sins.’’ The opening discourse of Isaias, re- 
corded in chap. i, is said to have achieved nothing for the Prophet 
but ‘‘cheap notoriety’’ and unpopularity. But was not this latter 
rather a price to pay for the notoriety? The reader is given 
plainly to understand that he must not look for the results of deep 
research in these pages. But the book is none the worse for that, 
if it succeeds in awakening an interest in the life and teaching of 
one of the greatest figures in Israelite history. What is the origin 
of the form given to the name of Isaias’s second son? It has 
no support either in Hebrew nor in the English versions? And, 
a small point, the name, mentioned twice by Isaias early in chap. 
viii, was not written on the document in a shortened form. 

The series entitled ‘‘Etudes Bibliques’’ has been enriched by 
Frangois Amiot by two volumes on the teaching of St. Paul. The 
author is Superior of the clerical Seminary of Le Puy, and he has 
given to his work the title L’ Enseignement de Saint Paul (Gabalda 
et Cie: 45.00 fr.). The style is simple, straightforward and 
pleasant to read. The whole is divided into seven books, each 
with a number of chapters of its own, which may serve to indicate 
the fullness of the scheme developed by the author. The treat- 
ment of each question is not so full, and is suited to the general 
reader rather than the specialist. The volumes will be welcomed 
by those who desire a less detailed discussion than is to be found 
in the well-known work of Pére Prat. If two passages may be 
singled out for special praise, I would mention those on the 
humility of Christ in Philippians and on the Parousia. Cardinal 
Tisserant, who contributes a preface, says truly that it is at once 
the work ‘‘d’un croyant et d’un savant.’’ 


APOLOGETIC. 


Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, in his latest book, The Cross and the 
Crisis (Coldwell: 8s. 6d.), has asked himself the pertinent ques- 
tions, Where do we now stand after the upheavals of the last ten 
years? and, What is our duty at this moment? He makes his 
points in a way that will win assent even from those who begin 
from opposite goals; he describes the ‘‘crisis’’ as anti-Christians 
themselves would describe it. The world is spiritually bankrupt ; 
it has lost its hold on the supernatural, and will not have anything 
to do with it any more. The battle, therefore, is no longer with 
heresy; it is with the new religion, which is materialist, com- 
munist, and anti-God. But disposing of the spiritual, it has 
inevitably destroyed the brotherhood, the freedom, and the true 
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equality of man; it has introduced slavery anew, finding in that 
the equality it professes. Against all this Mgr. Fulton Sheen 
would rally the defenders of truth, bringing them to one in the 
Mystical Body, giving them united life in the Holy Eucharist, 
teaching them the freedom that can only be secured by blending 
it with respect for the authority of the Father God. But that this 
may be learnt men need to be made to acknowledge that they 
have done evil; there can be no reform in changing the name of 
evil and calling it good. Throughout the book the author has 
made use of the parable of the Prodigal Son. He concludes with 
three applications : to the Church’s attitude to the State, to her 
attitude to her enemies, which is that of mercy and love, and 
lastly, to the individual. There is a rounded completeness in this 
study of the times which is satisfying and encouraging. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


St. Bonaventure defined his position in the Scholasticism of his 
time by saying that to Aristotle had been given the gift of know- 
ledge, to Plato that of wisdom, and to Augustine both. In his 
study of The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (Sheed & Ward: 18s.), 
M. Gilson has well brought out the restricted position allowed to 
Aristotle by Bonaventure, showing that such a restriction was not 
due to ignorance or contempt. The book gives an account of the 
life of the Saint as teacher and ruler of men, and then outlines his 
philosophical synthesis. In some ways this was not philosophical 
at all, for philosophy was to Bonaventure only the start of that 
single process of the ascent of the mind to God for whose com- 
pletion both theology and mystical knowledge were required. It 
is strange that critics of Bonaventure from the Thomist stand- 
point have sought to exclude his philosophy from discussion on the 
ground that it is uncatholic. Bonaventure himself, who held the 
strict unity of theology and philosophy, might have attacked 
another man’s philosophy on those grounds, but for a Thomist 
to do this, when he holds the relative autonomy of philosophy in 
regard to theology, is difficult. Nor is there any lack of ecclesias- 
tical approval for the work of Bonaventure. His teaching was 
recommended by Sixtus V, who recalled how it had been of great 
service in the Councils of Lyons and Florence; Leo XIII con- 
sidered that ‘‘Catholic young men who apply themselves to the 
study of philosophy and theology according to the teaching of 
Aquinas will derive very great benefit from the frequent reading 
of the works of St. Bonaventure,’’ and in his encyclical on St. 
Thomas our present Holy Father has said that ‘‘in those matters 
about which there is wont to be difference of opinion in Catholic 
schools between authors of note, no one is to be forbidden to follow 
that opinion which seems to him the most likely to be true.’”’ An 
old document quoted by the Quaracchi editors of Bonaventure 
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gives a list of 110 points on which he differs from Aquinas, some 
of them trivial, some of them deeper, so that one may agree with 
M. Gilson that Bonaventure and Aquinas do not coincide in philo- 
sophy. Whether they conflict or are simply disparate, like two 
styles of architecture, may be left to the specialists to decide. M. 
Gilson prefers to say that they do not conflict, while others remain 
doubtful. Perhaps the matter will be clearer when the relation of 
Bonaventure to Scotus, left unexplained by M. Gilson, has been 
examined. The translation is competent, though somewhat late, 
since the French original was published in 1924. 


HoMILETICAL. 


In a pamphlet entitled God’s Law of Obedience, the Reverend 
Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. (Herder: 2s. 6d.) has published the 
substance of seven Lenten sermons on the Fourth Commandment. 
Though the atmosphere, and many of the illustrations, are those 
of the United States, still the lessons are applicable everywhere, 
dealing as they do with the Civil Authority, the Family, the Super- 
natural Order. The author is not content with addressing those 
who should obey ; he has even more to say to those who claim the 
right to be obeyed, both parents and rulers. The booklet might 
well form a subject for discussion in a study club. 

A tone of intense seriousness runs through The Cross of Christ, 
Our Soul’s Panacea, by the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. (Cold- 
well: 5s. 6d.). It consists of a series of ten sermons on the 
Passion, Death and Resurrection of our Lord, the special note 
being that, as the Cross was a ‘‘gift’’ of the Father to Christ, so 
is it a gift to us. The author finds his application chiefly through 
those who come into the story of the Passion, and those for whom 
they stand. There is something of the manner of the Fathers of 
the Church in the way he identifies past and present, his illustra- 
tions being taken from life among the people around him as well 
as from the lives of saints. At times, as on page 85, he does not 
hesitate to give a story that makes one very grave, in the spirit 
of St. Bernardine of Siena. A summary at the beginning of each 
sermon is a help to the reader. 

In Whither and Why? Mother Mary Clare, Superioress of the 
Ursuline Higher School, Brentwood (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), has 
collected fifty short addresses which she has given from time to 
time to her senior students; last words, as it were, before they 
step out into life. They are astonishingly straight and practical, 
some would say platitudinous; but it is precisely the obvious that 
the author wishes to emphasize, in an age which would have it 
ignored. Mother Mary Clare’s standard is very much that of 
common sense; and with that common sense she is not afraid to 
speak. 

Mr. Watkin Williams has made us yet further indebted to him 
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by his edition and translation of St. Bernard’s sermon Of Con- 
version (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. Latin and English, 5s.). He has 
carefully collated the texts, and has added notes, in the margin 
and at the foot, which bring out the saint’s method of argument 
and expression. The student will be specially helped by the 
editor’s attention to St. Bernard’s mannerisms in the use of words 
and phrases. The Sermon, addressed to the clergy of Paris, is 
characteristic of its author in its patient yet unflinching attitude 
when dealing with the abuses of his time. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


In La Croix et I’Autel (Lethielleux: 10.00 fr.), Abbé Louis 
Soubigou sums up, with the skill of an experienced professor, 
much that has been written of late years on the relation of Christ 
with His mystical Body, the relation of the Last Supper and the 
Passion with the Mass, and, finally, the relation of the individual 
with Christ in the Holy Sacrifice. It is the work of a theologian, 
who knows his own line and follows it leaving controversy aside ; 
on that account his book becomes all the more attractive even to 
the ordinary reader. 

After twenty-five years of service, a new edition of Le Meilleur 
Moment pour étre Prétre, by Mgr. Millot (Téqui: 12.00 fr.), is as 
fresh as ever. For the most part it is a collection of stories, taken 
from life, which illustrate the happiness and glory of the priest- 
hood. One wonders that these chapters have not long since been 
translated into English. 

A sixth edition of Sursum Corda, ou Elevations sur I’ Ecriture 
Sainte et les Priéres de l’Eglise (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), attests the 
value of this collection of prayers. They are written in short lines, 
admirably suited for meditation and reflection, and cover an 
astonishing field in over 400 pages. 

Taking for his model the Sapiential books of the Old Testament, 
with, perhaps, the Imitation of Christ by his side, Father Edwin 
Essex, O.P., in The Way of the Just, Informal Meditations (B.O. 
& W.: 2s. 6d.), has written an attractive little book which, for all 
its simplicity, must have cost much study. In short chapters, 
made up of short sentences, each of which is a complete thought 
in itself, he takes us through a kind of retreat, beginning with Man 
and his End, going on to Sin, especially the Seven Deadly Sins, 
then to the Virtues, Theological and Cardinal, in the midst of 
which he says useful things about Prayer. It is a finished little 
book, which many will appreciate for its directness, leaving reason 
to confirm what it states, after the manner of 4 Kempis. 

A new translation of St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Glories of Mary 
(St. Peter’s Press: 10s. 6d.) is likely to give new life to this al- 
ready popular work. It supersedes the old translation, and is far 
more easy-to read. The translator has chosen the latest Italian 
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edition, and has produced his book with an elegance beyond praise. 
Sixteen collotype illustrations, taken from photographs of well- 
known Madonnas, of which four are English, add much to the 
value of the book. 

Two more instructive volumes, by Father Aloysius Roche, Talks 
for Young Women (Sands : 3s. 6d.), and Religion and Life (B.O. 
& W. : 3s. 6d.), again illustrate the author’s gift for catching hold 
of the things that are in the minds of his hearers. The first of 
these volumes is a selection from conferences given to young 
women ‘‘when school is over’’; the second addresses a wider 
audience, dealing with the effect, sometimes the trial, of bringing 
religion into one’s ordinary life. When he treats of the world at 
large he is on a familiar theme which he knows well how to handle. 


HISTORICAL. 


A new religious congregation, founded in Namur in 1933, is 
fully described in a beautifully printed brochure, La Bernardine 
Réparatrice, sa Vocation et sa Mission, by Dom Idesbald van 
Houtryve, O.S.B., of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium (Sorée, Nam- 
ur). The author shows how its founders have taken to heart the 
frequent exhortations of the present Holy Father, appealing for 
lives of reparation for the sins of the present world. He describes 
the spirit of the new Order, drawn from St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard, how it is expressed in a life of prayer and mortification, 
especially in the regular practise of the Holy Hour and devotion 
to our Lady, and the observance of silence, with but one break in 
the day. Already in five years the congregation has no less than 
five houses, and more are being asked for, in Belgium, France and 
elsewhere. One chief ‘‘ceuvre’’ of the new Institute is the pro- 
vision of houses of retreats, both for numbers and for single 
persons. 

The third centenary of the dedication of France to our Lady by 
Louis XIII, and the Marian Congress to be held in Boulogne in 
July, makes Notre Dame de France, by the historian, Michel 
Christian (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), an opportune little volume. The 
author is justly proud of the part his country has played in the 
history of the Church; he sees its climax in the dedication of her 
made by the king in 1638. The whole story of this dedication is 
here told, the king standing out as a worthy protagonist. It con- 
cludes with certain lessons which the Catholic people of France 
may learn, of confidence and courage, in the conflict in which they 
are to-day engaged. 

The 27th and 28th volumes of the American Historical Records 
and Studies (Catholic Historical Society, New York) contain many 
interesting essays of general interest. Among them we would 
specially select a study of American Catholic poets, chiefly con- 
sidering how far America has contributed to the ranks of the 
world’s singers; a long monograph on Bishop Fenwick (1829— 
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1845), and his defence of the Church in New England, one more 
of the makers of modern America of which the Church in the 
United States has reason to be proud ; and, in the second of these 
volumes, studies of James Kerrigan and Oliver Pollock, two more 
builders of the New World too easily ignored. This series has 
already become almost indispensable for the student of the history 
of the United States. 

Authentic history has joined hands with literary charm to pro- 
duce The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America, by Mother 
Louise Callan (Longmans: 20s.). The author describes the forma- 
tion of the Society of the Sacred Heart in France, and the setting 
out of the expedition to America in 1819 under Mother Duchesne. 
No one can read this very competently written history without 
marvelling at the work of that valiant missionary, and at the 
adaptability and invincible zeal of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart as they are revealed in this chronicle of their American 
achievements ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The latest volume in that interesting series, ‘‘Les Iles,’’ is a 
study of Constantin Leontieff, by Nicolas Berdiaeff (Desclée : 
25.00 fr.). To the English reader Leontieff will be chiefly interest- 
ing as a typical Russian intellectual before the great upheaval, 
solitary and dissatisfied, who saw the growing danger of his time 
and its cure, not in nationalism, but in the Church. He reproached 
his own Russian Orthodox Church for having failed in its mission ; 
he saw more hope in the Church of the West. Yet even she dis- 
satisfied him; she had gone to sleep. When consul in Greece 
Leontieff passed through a religious crisis, and betook himself to 
Russian monasteries, where in the end he donned the religious 
habit. During these last years he was intimate with Solovieff, 
but failed to follow him to union with Rome. He illustrates the 
truism that reason alone does not suffice for conversion. 

Pére Albert Bessié¢res, S.J., always stirs us with his books, and 
Le Bon Larron Saint Dismas (Editions Spes: 12.00 fr.), is no 
exception to the rule. It describes the life of the Penitent Thief 
according to the Apocrypha, and discusses the value of the stories. 
But this is only introductory: he is far more interested in the 
cultus of the Good Thief in the past, and the use that was made of 
it by great Saints and preachers for the regeneration of the world ; 
and he concludes with the lessons it has for our own century. 

Pére Tony Severin, S.J., who, a few years ago, collected and 
published all the discoverable writings of St. John Berchmans, 
has now written a small life, Jean Berchmans, 1599—1621 (Edition 
Universelle, Louvain), for the benefit, it would seem, of his pupils. 
At least it is written for the young, showing them how St. John 
was one of themselves, and what use he made of the opportunities 
that are also theirs. Some specimens of St. John’s handwriting 
illustrate the text. 
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By carefully following up every reference to Jewish life and 
custom given in the Gospel record, the Rev. Franz Michel Willam, 
in Mary the Mother of Jesus, translated by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff 
(Herder : 12s.), has written a long ‘‘life’’ of our Lady, covering 
over 350 pages. Most elaborated lives have drawn from the 
*‘Apocrypha’”’ for their amplification; the author of this life has 
left them almost entirely alone. Instead, he has made good use of 
the Old Testament, and of the topography of Palestine, he has 
gone to the scholars for information about the practice of the 
Law ; with these in hand he has allowed his judgment to elaborate 
the Gospel text. Naturally he is most interesting, and enlighten- 
ing, when he studies our Lady herself; the place of a mother in 
the family, a mother’s relation with her children, the respect paid 
to a mother by her son, even when he has grown up. In an 
elaborated work of this kind it is almost inevitable that we shall 
not agree with all the author’s conclusions or explanations; still, 
that will not in the least lessen our esteem of a book so full of 
local colour and archzological learning that one might call it an 
encyclopedia of our Lady. Throughout, the author clings to the 
Gospel text, quoting it at the head of each successive section ; 
at the end, when he has disposed of the last mention of our Lady 
in the Acts, he dwells a little on the Assumption, and the Woman 
in the Apocalypse. 

We may hope very soon to have many books on the martyrs of 
Mexico and Spain. It the meantime Maria de la Luz, Proto- 
martyr of Catholic Action, by Antony Dragon, S.J., adapted by 
the Rev. F. M. Dreves (Sands: §s.), is not strictly a ‘‘life,’’ but 
is rather a collection of notes made by an observant traveller, 
first, of what is going on in Mexico, next, of what he could gather 
concerning the life and death of Maria de la Luz. We are told 
of the somewhat self-willed child who, when trouble came, de- 
veloped at once into an apostle and a leader, and whose sanctity 
grew with her heroism. Lastly we are told of her martyrdom, 
when she fell shot at the church door while defending it against 
communist ruffians, at the age of 27, December 30, 1934. Like 
her predecessor, Father Pro, her last words were: Long Live 
Christ the King! 

Those who know Mr. Donald Attwater’s previous instructive 
volumes on the Eastern Churches will welcome this third volume, 
The Golden Book of Eastern Saints (Coldwell: 9s. 6d.). It con- 
tains an account of twenty saints, or holy men and women, be- 
longing to the Eastern Churches, covering the period from St. 
Basil the Great till our own generation. It is a volume that, once 
taken up, is not easily laid down; revealing as it does—and we 
think this is the author’s main purpose—new horizons of the 
spiritual life, and even of civilization, which are too easily belittled 
in our conventional world. This is not just a collection of ‘‘lives’’ ; 
it is the fruit, obviously, of much independent research. Some 
excellent illustrations add to the value of the book. 
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The fifteenth century is still one of the obscurer periods of Eng- 
lish history, so Miss R. J. Mitchell’s John Tiptoft, 1427—1470 
(Longmans : 16s.), is a welcome addition to our knowledge. John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, is usually remembered as the ‘‘ butcher 
of England’’; but the author shows that, in an age of treachery, 
he was, though rigidly severe, a loyal and incorruptible public 
servant. Of more general interest are the chapters on his devotion 
to learning. These give a valuable account not only of Tiptoft’s 
studies but of the fifteenth-century English disciples of the Renais- 
sance. Though written in a popular style this work is clearly the 
fruit of careful research. 

Valiant is indeed the word which describes St. John Fisher, 
just as ruthless is a fitting epithet to apply to Henry VIII. But 
it must not be thought that this book, A Valiant Bishop against a 
Ruthless King; the Life of St. John Fisher, by Paul McCann 
(Herder : ros. 6d.), deals only with the struggle between the Saint 
and the King. A great part is taken up with Henry’s divorce, and 
a full account of the whole matter is given. But there were other 
things in the life of St. John Fisher besides his resolute stand 
against a wicked king. We are told of his birth, of his student 
days of promise, of his life as a priest and scholar—it was not till 
he was close on forty that he was ordained priest. Then came his 
consecration as Bishop of Rochester, in 1504; soon afterwards he 
was chosen Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and was 
subsequently elected for life. We are told of his hard and earnest 
work in connexion both with his diocese and with the University— 
for he was not one to take any duties lightly. There is a useful Index 
which shows the great number of persons and things dealt with 
by the author. There are a number of illustrations, and the book 
is well printed and well produced. 

Thomas Becket (Longmans: 6s.), by Robert Speaight, has the 
outstanding merit of placing the martyr Archbishop in his true 
perspective ; he was the Primate, not of an independent and isolated 
Ecclesia Anglicana, but of that part of the Catholic Church situ- 
ated in England and bound to the Holy See by the closest ties of 
doctrine and discipline. In the course of their dramatic quarrel 
both he and Henry are always anxious to obtain Papal support for 
their respective policies. Becket’s struggle with the King over 
the immunity of clerics from lay jurisdiction is well depicted. St. 
Thomas is not represented from his early life as an infallible 
paragon of sanctity and diplomacy, when Chancellor he did not 
hesitate to raise money on Church property for foreign wars in 
which he himself played a prominent part ; the author—very wisely 
—does not attempt to trace his future outstanding holiness to this 
period. After his ordination and his election to Canterbury comes 
the external struggle with Henry and the internal struggle with 
himself, terminating in that martyrdom which made his triumph 
in both. This very readable book will be welcomed by all lovers 
of St. Thomas. 
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VERSE. 

Henriette Charasson is a lyric poet who has come more and 
more to be noticed among the post-war poets of France. She is 
a poet of life and death, and of the hunger that eats up both, a 
mystic poet who, nevertheless, cannot free herself from the net 
of social life, a poet of the family akin to Patmore, who yet can- 
not keep her heart from telling all the world, and all in it, how 
much she loves them. She must speak thus to her unknown 
reader; she must tell him that when she is dead she will love 
him still. She endures meekly the agony of love, so that the 
reader can scarcely save himself from feeling the same. All this 
is expressed in her latest volume, Sur Ia plus haute Branche 
(Flammarion : 16.00 fr.), a collection of ninety-four lyrics, taking 
its name from the first in the series. She writes both in the 
ordinary strict lyric metres, and in longer-lined metres of her 
own. The spiritual note rings throughout, harmonizing love of 
man and love of God. 

FIcTION. 


The story told in Le Beau Voyage, ou Deux Enfants a Lourdes, 
by A. Pierre Alciette (Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.), is easy to guess 
from the beginning, but not on that account is it any less interest- 
ing. The author has taken to Lourdes a little girl, her invalid 
brother, her mother and father. On the way she has learnt the 
whole story of Bernadette, and more besides. Later comes the 
miracle ; but not the one she looked for. 


REPRINTS. 


Catholic librarians, and Catholics generally, on the look-out to 
furnish their shelves with cheap and good literature have long 
been aware of Messrs. Sheed & Ward’s ‘‘Ark Library,’’ a selec- 
tion of books which have met with such success that a later cheap 
edition of them is a profitable venture. Recent additions to that 
worth-while three-and-sixpenny-issue are: Henri Ghéon’s The 
Secret of St. John Bosco, Christopher Dawson’s Religion and the 
Modern State, and G. K. Chesterton’s The Thing. At the same 
price, but not included in the Ark series, are Father Steuart’s 
Diversity in Holiness, and Amintore Fanfani’s Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism and Capitalism, both very valuable books. 

A series of larger books included in the ‘‘Hart Library’’ is added 
to by The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, at five shillings. 
Our readers may remember that this book was, on its first appear- 
ance, adversely criticized by a very competent reviewer in our 
pages—an impression which the great majority of Catholic critics 
echoed or endorsed. We see nothing in this cheaper edition to 
make us change our view. The same enterprising firm reprint 
at one shilling Father Vincent McNabb’s excellent exposition of 
Infallibility, and also Saint Peter Canisius, by James Brodrick, 
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S.]J., which, at ten and six net, is also justly called a cheap edition, 
for it is less than half the original price, which itself, considering 
the exceptional value of the book as an account of the counter- 
Reformation, was in no sense too dear. We trust that libraries 
hitherto unable to add this volume to their collection will not 
neglect the opportunity now offered. 

The very interesting and urbane recollection of Ireland’s great 
ecclesiastical college—I Remember Maynooth (Longmans: 5s. n.) 
—has been republished with several additional chapters and a 
new foreword in the same whimsical vein which gave its charm 
to the original work. 

Messrs. Herder have republished a valuable and apposite treatise 
—Marriage and Parenthood; the Catholic Ideal (4s. 6d.)—written 
more than a quarter of a century ago by the late Father Thomas J. 
Gerrard, which has had the advantage of revision by the eminent 
American sociologist Dom Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Among recent French books sent to us we would commend 
La Vie et la Mort Héroique de Saint André Bobola, by Hugues 
Beylard, S.J. (Editions Spes: 9.00 fr.). Though small, it con- 
tains a mine of information, both concerning the saint and his 
terrible death and concerning the Poland of his time. Till a larger 
work appears this opportune brochure is likely to hold the field. 
Also Mademoiselle Chaptal, by Marguerite Peltier (Editions Spes : 
6.00 fr.), tells the stirring story of one who gave her life for others, 
dying only last year, worn out by social labour. In Au Service de 
la Paroisse, by L. de la Hamayde (Bonne Presse: 9.00 fr.), we 
have a real textbook of Catholic Action, for women in particular, 
showing how useful everyone can be in God’s cause. Lastly, 
Les Evangiles du Dimanche, by Chanoine P. Magaud (Téqui : 
15.00 fr.), is the work of a long-experienced preacher, analysing, 
for preaching and study, all the Sunday Gospels of the year. 

The C.T.S. has sent us several interesting twopenny pamphlets 
this month. Amongst them are The Carfin Grotto, by Canon T. N. 
Taylor, showing the marvellous growth of devotion to our Lady 
of Lourdes in Scotland, and two recent Lesson Leaflets, in the 
‘Junior Series’’ of the C.W.L. Catechists of our Lady. In the 
fiction series a graphic pamphlet by Teresa Lloyd, The Bridge 
and the Keys, will serve the same instructive purpose in a differ- 
ent way, together with Mrs. Armel O’Connor’s original Thoughts 
for a Busy Woman, in the smaller format. 

The issue of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) for 
May 22nd contains, with other valuable reprints, an able exposi- 
tion by Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., of ‘‘The Catholic Theory of 
the State: Christ and Human Rights.’’ The America Press has 
done further timely good work in emphasizing the importance of 
Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the Holy Ghost, by re-issuing it in 
pamphlet form, at 5 cents. 
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Burns, Oates & Washbourne present a welcome leaflet (3d.) of 
Indulgenced Prayers for Holy Communion, well printed on thin 
paper; and from the C.S.G. we have Revolution in Review (2d.), 
by Henry Somerville, an admirably concise survey of the history, 
aims and growth of Communism. This deserves to be widely read, 
if only for its excellent service as a ‘‘danger’’ sign-post. 
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